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) PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert ‘‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 
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PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 















DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 









Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


International 


ILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 
PROVED" FLOURS. YY 








“BAKERY-PROVED” 
Trade Mark 
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Here’s Why Bemis is 
Your Best Multiwall 


Paper Bag Source... 


Wwe 


Since 1858, Bemis has SPECIALIZED in wi Bemis buys immense 


quantities of kraft paper and so can get the “pick of oS Bemis 





ifig ‘products. Bemis’ twelve 
















Nartnuestem SUULULET 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
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JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 
CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 

’ 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Special Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 








SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 





APPRAISALS 
by 


PATCHIN 


An assurance of an accurate evaluation of your 


property for insurance purposes. 


Over 27 years’ experience in property valuation, 
specializing in milling, grain and feed processing 
plants. The leading insurance brokers will recom- 


mend PATCHIN APPRAISALS. 


Your inquiries place you under no obligation 





PATCHIN APPRAISALS 


4005 Vernon Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS 16 MINNESOTA 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
° 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
o 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| * Grain Merchants - | 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


_ MINNEAPOLIS <> 


DULUTH 























66 ° 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 








selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


BURR BRS MILLS, Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


j — 


—— ‘—aeile MILLING WHEAT * CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


J. P. BURRUS, PRESIDENT A. H. FUHRMAN, VICE PRES. & K. C. MGR. ' 









































CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
a = 
Hart-Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartiett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY RED WING FLOUR 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 




















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
LAK ciry , MINNBSBOTA 








The Board of Governors of 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
announces that the Exchange will 
INSTITUTE TRADING 
in 
BURLAP FUTURES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1953 
at 10:45 A. M. (E.D.S.T.) 
(For further particulars, address 


The Secretary, Commodity Exchange, Ine. 
81 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y.) 
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— 
WESTERN STAR 


KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* There’s better bread 


ahead when you switch 
to these Star flours. 
Better wheat is the 
ea foundation of their 
outstanding baking 





| 


























W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





MILLS AT MINNESOTA 





qualities. 
* 
| 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
SN There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 

: JENNISON Flours |- 





APPLETON, 





CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
* WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *&*: (00: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 












WAFFER MILLING Co. 


MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














| 
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3 BAKER FLOURS 





that give 
babe , consistency 
thats hard to beat. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


: : n, Vi : e . & 
enya ah Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 























MEMBERS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
| DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 








| 

| NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, fen Se 

| NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 

| NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS 

| 















UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 









CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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CANADA'S 


CP >» 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF MONARCH 

THE WEST " 
NELSON CRESCEN 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in Illilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXPORT FFICE. MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’ 





TORONTO, CANADA 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








2 





2 
"s 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








— 


— 
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CHECK YOURSELF ON 
NEW CROP WHEATS 


AVOID COSTLY MISTAKES 


Doty OFFERS ECONOMICAL 
THREE- WAY SERVICE 


Check your experience on milling 
new crop wheats with Doty. Will 
work to help you determine op- 
timum yields, tempering, ash, etc. 
Careful checking may mean sub- 
stantial dollar savings. 





MILLING 
QUALITY 








Let Doty Laboratories Check Your 
Results on wheat selection for 
bakery flours on the new crop. 
We have all the modern cquip- 
ment and years of experience in 
working with miller and baker 
alike. 


BAKING 
QUALITY 








If the harvest time rush is swamp- 


L A BO R ATO RY des cau Ge ee ge a 
OVERLOADS 
Write or call 


samples. Volume makes our serv- 
DO y GRand 8580 


ice very economical. 
ot er Leboralonies 


4 8 W. 9th St., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


A RECOGNIZED REFEREE LABORATORY « MEMBER AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS’ ASSN. 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 



















THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatTt.e, v.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
kie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KIN G—coo 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING—10 
IN G—low viscosity flour 


0% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY K 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














Aged and Acrated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


rs FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour’ « 






Or get a better value 


Or receive better service « Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


























EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Chicago, Ill. Dalles, Texas 
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The Greater Kansas City market is 15th in retail sales, 17th in grocery sales, 11th 
| in wholesale sales, 8th in bank clearings. It is one of the country’s greatest grain 
| and milling centers. Commander-Larabee’s southwest sales offices are located in 
‘ this Empress City of the Southwestern Grain Empire. 


A aa 
|| ===) eMPRESS FLOUR 


* eee 
A premium short patent Southwest flour .. . favorite of 
discriminating bakers for many years because of its 
uniformly fine baking properties. 
Empress consistently produces fine-textured 
silky loaves with a brilliant white crumb color. 


\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF 


















ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 











GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Daily Average Flour Output Gains 





NATIONAL AVERAGE IN AUGUST 
ESTIMATED AT 842,400 SACKS 





Total Calendar Month Production Down 6% From July, 
But Daily Average Increases 3%—Average Un- 
changed or Higher in Most Sections 


U.S. flour mills produced 17,689,800 
sacks of wheat flour during August, 
The Northwestern Miller estimates. 
Output averaged 842,400 sacks a day 
for the 21-working-day month. 

Total August production was down 
5.9% from the July output of 18,809,- 
000 sacks. However, on a daily aver- 
age basis, August production was up 
3% from July. The daily average for 
July was 817,800 sacks. The differ- 
ence in percentages is explained by 
the fact that August had two less 
working days than July. 

Both the daily average and the 
total month’s production estimates 
for August this year represent de- 
creases from the same month in 1952. 
Total August production was down 
5.7% from the August, 1952 total of 
18,751,000 sacks. The daily average 
also was off 5.7% - from 892,900 
sacks in August last year to 842,400 
this year. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of August flour production of 17,689,- 
800 sacks is derived from reports re- 
ceived from mills in the principal 
production centers and regions which 
are believed to account for approxi- 
mately 73% of total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production fig- 
ures to the Miller accounted for out- 
put of 12,949,000 sacks during Aug- 
ust. That figure was adjusted to re- 
flect 100% U.S. production, with the 
resultant estimate of 17,689,800 sacks. 
The daily average of 842,400 sacks 
was obtained by dividing the calendar 
month total by 21, the number of 
working days in the month. 

“Big Three” Show 

All of the “Big Three” milling cen- 
ters—Buffalo, Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis—showed increases in daily 
average output in August, as com- 
pared with July. However, the in- 
crease for Kansas City was a small 
one. 

Daily average output in Minneapo- 
lis was up 4,900 sacks to 49,800, for 
a gain of about 11%. Buffalo output 
on a daily average basis in August 
was 98,800 sacks, up 5,300 sacks or 
5.6%. Kansas City’s daily average 
was up 600 sacks to 49,300, represent- 


Gains 


ing an increase of 1.2%. 
These three centers normally pro- 
duce between 23 and 25% of the 


total U.S. wheat flour output. 

The daily average output of interi- 
or northwest mills which report pro- 
duction statistics to The Northwest- 
ern Miller also showed an increase 
in August. This average was 81,200 
sacks, up 3.6% from July. 

For the Northwest as a whole 
Minneapolis plus the interior mills 
reporting to the Miller—the daily 
average in August was 131,000 sacks, 
which represents an increase of 6.2% 
from July. 

Mills in the interior southwest 
group reporting to this journal show- 
ed almost no change in daily average 
production in August. The average of 
this group was 179,500 sacks a day, 
off a fraction of 1% from July. 


The August average for the South- 
west as a whole—Kansas City mills 
plus interior mills reporting to the 
Miller—was 228,800 sacks, practically 
unchanged from July. 

Mills in the North Pacific Coast 
area which report production figures 
to The Northwestern Miller had a 
daily average output of 48,100 sacks 
in August—down 2,000 sacks or 4% 
from July. Seattle-Tacoma, with an 
average of 30,600, showed a gain of 
2%, and interior mills in the area 
which report to the Miller, with an 
average of 8,800 sacks, showed an in- 
crease of 15.7%. The Portland aver- 
age, however, was down 30.4% to 
8,700 sacks. 

In the central and southeastern 
states, mills reporting to this journal 
had a daily average of 109,900 sacks 
in August. This represented a gain 
of 8,400 sacks or 8.2%. 

Complete data for all reporting 
sections are contained in the accom- 
panying table. The daily average 
trend for the calendar year is illus- 
trated in the chart below. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. S. POPULATION ZOOMS 

FARGO, N. D.—By 1960 the popu- 
lation of the U. S. is expected to be 
175 million, according to the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 








U. S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR AUGUST, 1953 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 160° of production, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 73% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 











Aug., July, Aug., 

1953 1953 1952 
DN Ge ee ak ne outa etace 2,075,300 2,150,400 2,067,212 
ee re a aa iri ene ee 1,045,500 1,032,500 1,171,595 
Interior Northwest ................ 1,704,800 1,801,500 1,840,993 
pf ee 2,750,300 2,834,000 3,012,588 
MEE ides aah agukatatieedins 1,034,700 1,120,100 1,303,244 
Rs a ee et eke De 3,770 200 4,139,700 3,949,498 
SOUTHWEST 4,804,900 5,259,800 5,252,742 
ee 643,300 690,200 875,303 
ERS Saree eae ae ere ee 182,300 287,700 230,505 
Interior North Pacific.............. 184,700 175,900 219,477 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST...... 1,010,300 1,153,800 1,825,285 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST... 2,308,200 2,333,600 2,161,719 
M6 ooh 6h 40 40desa0e 12,949,000 13,731,600 18,819,546 

Per Cent of U.S. Total......... 73.2 73.0 73.8 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U. S.. 17,689,800 18,809,000 18,751,000 
AVERAGE PER DAY.......... 842,400 $17,800 892,900 





QUAKER OATS WORKERS 
GET SHARE OF PROFITS 


CHICAGO — Employees of the 
Quaker Oats Co. across the nation 
received $1,319,369 in annual profit- 
sharing checks recently. 

The wage bonus, according to the 
president, H. Earle Muzzy, added an 
average of more than 3% weeks’ 
extra pay to the employees’ earnings. 

The profit-sharing plan, he explain- 
ed, was voluntarily established by 
management 18 years ago. It allows 
employees to share in profits when- 
ever Quaker Oats has a _ successful 
year. To date, they have shared a 
total of $12,764,000 over regular pay. 


BARTON THOMAS JOINS 
WARREN FEED & GRAIN 
KANSAS CITY—The Warren Feed 

& Grain Co. of Kansas City has an- 

nounced the appointment of Barton 

A. Thomas to its staff as feed in- 

gredient trader. Mr. Thomas was 

formerly with the purchasing depart- 
ment of Arcady Farms Milling Co., 

Chicago. He is a graduate of Wa- 

bash College and studied at the Kent 

Law School in Chicago. 

The Warren company is headed by 
John Warren and maintains offices 
in Kansas City and Fort Worth. 
C. W. Turner is manager of the Fort 
Worth office. 




















U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
| 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT UP—Wheat flour produc- 
tion by U.S. mills during August averaged 842,400 sacks 
daily, according to an estimate by The Northwestern 
Miller. That figure is based on reports received from 
mills which account for approximately 73% of the na- 


tion’s total output. 


the July average of 817,800 sacks. 
from the previous month was shown, the average in 
August remained below the corresponding average in 
1952, the chart shows. 


It represents an increase of 3% over 
Although this gain 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
RECORDS $587,623 NET PROFIT 





Income Before Depreciation and Taxes Second Highest in 
Five Years—Profits From Flour Sales 
Improve Late in Year 


MINNEAPOLIS—Although net in- 
come of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
decreased slightly from the previous 
year, income before depreciation and 
taxes was higher than the preceding 
year, it was disclosed by the com- 
pany’s annual report. 

Leslie F. Miller, president, said 
that flour production and sales con- 
tinue to increase, although “profits 
are unsatisfactory.” Net sales of 
products totaled $78,457,563, with a 
$4,390,524 profit resulting from grain 
merchandising and other revenues. 

“Net income for the year ended 
June 30, 1953 was $587,623 as com- 
pared with $652,520 in the preceding 


year,” Mr. Miller said. “Net income 
per common share was $2.15, a de- 
crease of 28¢ from that reported last 
year. Federal and state income taxes 
of $875,000 represent 59.8% of in- 
come before such taxes, or $3.74 per 
common share. 

“Dividends aggregating $423,301 
were paid during the year on com- 
mon and preferred stock at the rates 
of $1.45 and $4.50, respectively. Three 
hundred thousand dollars was paid 
on the principal of our long-term in- 
debtedness. 

“During the year flour production 
and sales continued to increase; how- 
ever, profits from such sales continued 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND RETAINED EARNINGS 
Year Ended June 30, 1953 


Income 








Net sales Of productS 2.0... . ccc cece reer ee eee we ener eee eeenece $78,457,563 
Grain merchandising profit and other revenues..........++-- 4,390,524 
$2,848,087 
Cost and Expense 
Cost of sale and operating expenses exclusive of items : 
pihowth BEIOW 2. occdoc.e Soe wb edb ebeeSS CORDED FCO E RECA ODS $7 1,044,105 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ........ee cere ener renee $13,625 
| MR eRREURT TE LOTT a re ee oe he 571,506 
Taxes other than taxeS OM INCOME... ....e eee eee renee ee ee eees 621,567 
Employees’ pension trust 2... cee eee eee eee eee eee nee ennes E 213 000 er 
Selling, eeneral and administrative expenses ...........-5+45 »,121,661 81,385,464 
Income before Federal and State income taxes...... 1,462,623 


laxes— 
excess profits tax) 


Provision for [neo 
Federal (no 
State 


me 


Net income for year . 
Retained earnings June 30, 


Deduct Cash Dividends 
On preferred stoc 
On common stock 

Retained earning 


June 30, 1953 


k—$4.50 per share ... 
$1.45 per share ..... 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 





825,000 





Lingua dea a 624 h4.0%2:0 50,000 875,000 
wep ete Uehee Sones dives 587,623 
(Peete RO RES Reed mes en 12,617,361 

13,204,984 
patanea sata ee,s 83,781 
ey eer ye eee 339,520 423,301 


$12,781,683 


ASSETS 








Current Assets 
Gash te banks and om GOR sai ishe bet 080i rere Ks Water nes $ 2,674,174 
Receivables 
Customers’ drafts and acceptances ........ cece e cee e ence $ 1,862,926 
Customers’ MOON AUG QOCOMMIS 0. cc cicc tees serevesecesces 5,403,312 
Other COT eT PCR LAT ea 610,349 
Less allowance for doubtful accounts ........... 7,412,025 
Advances on grain purchases, etc. .... cc ccceerceveces O98,462 
Inventories 
Grain, flour and millfeed, at market, after appropriate 
adjustment in respect of open cash grain trades and 
unfilled four and TeGd GRIOW oo oic ces wea seer ncewedatrses 8,126,813 
Sundry merchandise and supplies, at lower of cost or 
errr rye eee rer ree ee Te eee re ee ere ee eee eT 2,487,113 
Package at lower of cost or marke. 26 559 11,340,480 
FPEOVAIG GROORNOD 6h. 6608s sc dhe 1a tS RHO 463,252 
Total CUrremt AMOS. acids sedrewccerececsacscsces 23,988,398 
Other Assets 
Investment Cat cost) and receivables, less allowance for pos 
Sible losses $122,102 . a\sie . 135,735 
Sundry a? 113,971 
Memberships (1 ket value $68,33%), at cost or less 9.759 
Property Plant ned Equipment 
Land . oe ° wae 4 66m bt be . 463.947 
biuildings and equipment, less depreciation $10,814,142. 10,400,128 
Furniture na fixture at cost, less depreciation $323,151..... 173,668 
Automotive juipment, at cost, less depreciation $309,910 378,315 11,416,058 
$25,588 186 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilitt 
Notes payable to banks pan Seatiah Sire test BF Ola de Seba Saks Be Bia $ 6,650,000 
Current instalments on long-term mote .........ccceccecccees 400,000 
ACCOURtS PAYAHIO ANG RCCTUOG SOUPOMHOS oi ciccic ccscoseccisecoser 2,543,556 
Girain draft sutstanding . LAA INA KEE YEAR OND EROS 649,143 
Dividend on preferred stock, payable July 1, 1953......... 41,891 
Accrued Federal and State income taxes... 1,006,313 
otal current liabilities ............ icicacen Gain $11,290,903 
34% note payat maturing Oct. 1, 1963 QCess insta'ments due 
within one r shown in current liabilities) payable in semi- 
annual insta ents of $200,000 each ..... easiness ease 8,800,000 
Stockholders’ Equits 
ty % cumulative preferred capital stock of $100 par value per 
shar (redeemable at $105 per share plus accrued divi- 
lend 
Authorized and issued 20,000 shares, less 1,382 shares in 
treasury, outstanding 18,618 shares .......0.cccccccscss $ 1,861,800 
Common capital stock of $25 pgr value per share. 
Authorized 400 000 shares; 


issued 249,000 shares, less 
outstanding 234,152 shares. . 
Earnings retained for use in the business less amounts trans- 


ferred to common capital stock account 


14,848 shares in treasury, 


5,853,800 


-» 12,781,683 


$35,588,186 


to be unsatisfactory although some 
improvement wes noted in the latter 
portion of the year. Many mills have 
been closed throughout the country 
due to the highly competitive situa- 
tion existing within the industry— 
estimates running as high as 25% of 
active capacity. The reduction in the 
number of operating mills, together 
with the increase in population, tend 
toward bringing a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand, and im- 
prove the outlook for the remaining 
mills. 

“Our packaged mixes, including an 
angel food mix which was added dur- 
ing the year, continue to meet with 
favorable customer acceptance in 
areas where our advertising, mer- 
chandising and other sales support 
are concentrated. 

“Through the medium of a newly 
organized management committee, 
comprised of representatives from 
various areas of the business, greater 
emphasis is being placed on the train- 
ing and development of executive 
talent. This committee also is assist- 
ing in the formulation and direction 
of company policies. Employee rela- 
tions have been most pleasant 
throughout the year and the coopera- 
tive spirit of our entire organization 
has been a very important factor in 
our continuing profitable operations,” 
Mr. Miller concluded. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dr. Betty Sullivan 
Wins Top Chemical 
Society Award 


CHICAGO — Dr. Betty Sullivan, 
vice president and director of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and an authority on the chem- 
istry of wheat and flour, has been 
awarded the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Garvan Medal for 1954, it was 
announced Sept. 7 by Prof. Farring- 
ton Daniels, president of the society, 
which is holding it 124th national 
meeting here this week. The gold 
medal is given annually to recognize 
“distinguished service to chemistry” 
by women chemists. 

Dr. Sullivan is a native of Minne- 
apolis who received the B.S. degree 
in 1922 and the Ph.D. in biochemistry 
in 1935 from the University of Minne- 
sota. After serving as an assistant 
chemist with the Russell-Miller com- 
pany in 1922-24, she studied in 
France in 1924-25 as an International] 
Education Board Scholar at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and the Pasteur In- 
stitute. She returned to Russell- 








Dr. Betty Sullivan 
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Miller as chief chemist in 1927 and 
became vice-president and director of 
research in 1947. 

In 1948 she became the first wom- 
an ever to receive the Thomas Burr 
Osbourne medal of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists. She 
served as president of the association 
in 1944 and was chairman of the 
Minnesota section of the American 
Chemical society in 1951. 

Dr. Sullivan headed the technical 
advisory committee of the Millers 
National Federation for several years 
and recently completed a term as 
treasurer of the Association of the 
Food and Container Institute of the 
Armed Forces. 

Last January she won an “out- 
standing achievement” award from 
the University of Minnesota. 

The award will be presented at the 
society’s 125th national meeting next 
spring in Kansas City, Mo. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. PRODUCTION MEN’S 
GOLF OUTING DRAWS 101 


NEW YORK—tThe annual summer 
outing of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc., was held at the 
Greenwood Country Club, Riverdale, 
N. J., Aug. 25, with 101 attending 
during the day and 90 staying over 
for dinner. 

Those not participating in the 11 
foursomes of golf had a wonderful 
time in the swimming pool or playing 
gin rummy in the spacious clubhouse. 

Highlight of the day’s activities 
was the annual softball game between 
the bakers and allied men. The bak- 
ers won the game 9-7 with a team 
captained by D. R. Rice of Conti- 
nental Baking Co. The allied team 
was led by Philip J. Provost of Ekco 
Products Co. Umpires for the annual 
classic were Charles Misch, Charles 
Misch Co. and Cliff Isacson, Conti- 
nental Baking Co. 

The golf prize winners of the day 
were Andrew C. Hislop of Fabricon 
Products, Inc., winner of the kickers’ 
prize, and Frank J. Torrens, Bergy 
Materials, Inc., who took the golf 
pr:ze. A set of irons was won by Mr. 
Provost. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOMESTIC, EXPORT WHEAT 
DIFFERENTIALS REPORTED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board on Sept. 2 advised the trade 
that average domestic and export 
wheat prices in August, 1953, were 
$2.01% and $2.02% for spring wheat 
and $2.01% and $2.67% for amber 
durum wheat. The prices were basis 
No. 1 northern and No. 1 C. W. amber 
durum in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. The average 
for the spring wheat for export over 
the domestic price was %¢ bu. and 
6612¢ bu. for amber durum. 
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GRAIN FIRM PURCHASE 
BY OGILVIE REPORTED 


WINNIPEG The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., has purchased the 


line elevator system of the Canada- 
West Grain Co., Ltd., it has been re- 
ported here. 

The deal includes 16 elevators in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Two of 
the elevators are located in Mani- 
toba, at Mollard and St. Boniface and 
the others in Saskatchewan, the 
largest being at Melfort, Battleford, 
Buchan, Meadow Lake, Gravelbourg 
and Prince Albert. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
owns and operates 121 elevators in 
Western Canada and one semi-public 
terminal elevator as well as five 
large mills located across Canada. 
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Montana Company 
Reports Decline 
in Net Earnings 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. Net 
earnings of $1.95 a share of common 
stock outstanding were reported by 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. This 
compares with $2.64 a share the pre- 
vious year. 

P. R. Trigg, president and general 
manager, said that the lower net 
earnings “are definitely accounted for 
by very difficult operating conditions 
which prevailed during the period 
which, among other things, resulted 
in adjustments of inventories to the 
market during a period of steadily 
declining commodity prices, togeth- 
er with the fact that this was an- 
other year of bitterly competitive 
flour prices and a somewhat lessened 
volume of business in our prepared 
feed and seed divisions.” 

The company’s annual report shows 
that net income after deducting $294,- 
950 for federal and state income 
taxes was $273,656. 

“The program of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of our plant in- 
vestment has continued during the 
past year with what promises to be 
excellent results,’ Mr. Trigg said. 

The report shows total expendi- 
tures of $244,261 for improvements 
to the company’s elevators and plants 
during the year. In addition, very 
substantial charges were incurred in 
respect to maintenance and repairs, 
Mr. Trigg said. The company’s plants 
and equipment were shown with a 
depreciated value of $2,025,664 as of 
June 30. 

The balance sheet showed the com- 
pany’s current assets at $4,260,963, 
of which $2,196,778 was accounted for 
by inventories of wheat, flour, coarse 
grains, feeds and other items. Total 
assets, including plants, stocks and 
exchange memberships, were shown 
at $6,294,371. 

Total current liabilities were shown 
at $1,180,044. The ratio between cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities as 
of June 30, 1953, was 3.6. 

Dividends paid during the year to- 
taled $230,238. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Army Purchases 
295.639 Sacks 
of Flour in Week 


CHICAGO 
of Army 








‘The Purchasing Office 
Quartermaster purchased 
295,639 sacks of hard wheat flour 
during the week ending Sept. 5. 
Awards were made on three separate 
days. 

The Army bought 192,239 sacks of 
hard wheat flour packed in 50 Ib. 
export packs Sept. 2. Awards as 
follows: Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, 2,030 ecwt. for Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at $6.17; Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., Los Angeles, 8,000 cwt. for 
Stockton, Cal. at $6.11; Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, 16,112 cwt. for 
Stockton at $6.23, 1,500 cwt. for 


New Orleans at $5.79 and 15,000 cwt. 
for New Cumberland, Pa., at $6.17; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, 21,000 ewt. for Stockton at $6.13; 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, 35,000 cwt. for Seattle at 
$5.98: General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
5.000 ewt. for New Cumberland at 
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$6.14; General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, 25,000 cwt. for Stockton at 
$6.15, 23,597 cwt. for Seattle at $5.99 
and 15,000 ewt. for Stockton at $6.18; 
Spokane Flour Mills Co., Spokane, 
Wash., 25,000 cwt. for Seattle at 
$5.96. 

On Sept. 3 the Army bought 62,300 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
Navy packed in both 50-lb. export 
and 50-lb. domestic sacks. 

The domestic flour, which consisted 
of 11,100 cwt. of hard wheat flour 
packed in 50-lb. papers was awarded 
as follows: Kansas Milling Co., Wi- 
chita, 600 cwt. for Newport, R. I. at 
$5.64, 600 cwt. for Bayonne, N. J. 
at $5.59, 4,000 cwt. for Norfolk, Va. 
at $5.58, 600 cwt. for Boston, Mass. 
at $5.64, 500 cwt. for Philadelphia, 
Pa. at $5.59, 1,000 cwt. for Colora, 
Bainbridge, Md. at $5.59, 700 cwt. 
for Charleston, S. C., at $5.69, 690 
cwt. for Pensacola, Fla. at $5.44, 700 
cwt. for Corpus Christi, Texas at $5.24 
and 1,300 ewt. for National City, Cal. 
at $5.67; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, 500 cwt. for Seattle at $5.46. 

The remainder of the flour was 
packed in 50-lb. export packs as fol- 
lows: Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo., 16,000 cwt. for 
Norfolk, Va. at $6.16; Kerr-Gifford 
& Co., Portland, Oregon 1,800 cwt. 
for Seattle at $6.03; Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Los Angeles, 16,000 for Oak- 
land at $6.19; Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, 600 cwt. for Bayonne, N. J. 
at $6.19; Colorado Milling & Elev. 
Co., Denver, 8,000 cwt. for Oakland, 
Cal. at $6.17, 5,300 ewt. for National 
City, Cal. at $6.17; General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, 1,100 for Boston, Mass. 
at $6.19 and 2,400 cwt. for Newport, 
R. I. at $6.19. 

On Sept. 4 the army bought 41,100 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
army and marines, packed in 100-Ib. 
papers for domestic use. The awards 
for the army went to American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 30,000 
sacks for Kansas City for beyond at 
$4.64. 

The awards for the Marines were 
as follows: American Flours Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, 700 sacks for Cher- 
ry Point, N. C. at $5.45, 800 sacks 
for Quantico, Va. at $5.37; Abilene 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, 
2,700 sacks for Jacksonville, N. C. 
at $5.57, 1,600 sacks for Parris Island, 
N. C. at $5.45; California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles, 3,200 sacks for 
Ranch House, Cal. at $5.22, 1,600 
sacks for San Diego at $5.22 and 500 
for El Toro, Cal. at $5.22. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTERSTATE DIVIDEND 


LOS ANGELES—Directors of In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. Sept. 8 voted 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.20 a share on the preferred stock 
and 25¢ a share on the common, pay- 
able Oct. 1 to stockholders of record 
Sept. 18. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Milling Trials at 
Kansas State Set 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State College 
will conduct experimental milling 
trials on five varieties of Nebraska 
wheat Thursday, Sept. 17, according 
to Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department. 

The milling operations will begin 
at 8 a. m. and will continue through 
the day. 

All millers interested in observing 
and participating in the evaluation of 
milling properties of Nebraska wheats 
are invited to attend and take part, 
Dr. Shellenberger said. 
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F. Ht. Peavey & Co. Names Two Executives 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two brothers 
who literally learned the grain busi- 
ness from the ground up have as- 
sumed the two top executive positions 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis 
grain firm. 

They are F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
who succeeds the late F. B. Wells as 
president, and George W. P. Heffel- 
finger, who succeeds Peavey 
Heffelfinger as executive vice presi- 
dent. Both began their careers as as- 
sistant managers of country grain 
elevators in the Peavey system, and 
have held a variety of executive posi- 
tions in succeeding years. A third 
brother, Totton P. Heffelfinger, has 
just been reelected president of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 

At the annual meeting of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Frederick B. Wells III 
was elected a director of the grain 
firm, and all other officers were re- 
elected, including Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, chairman of the board. Direc- 
tors also named F. P. Heffelfinger, 
Jr., as assistant secretary of the 
Globe Elevators division, Duluth. 





George W. P. Heffelfinger 


F. Peavey Heffelfinger, new Peavey 
president, is a director of Great 
Northern Railway and of North- 
western National Bank, a trustee of 
the Foundation for American Agri- 
culture and of the Tax Foundation, 
and formerly served as president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council, president and director 
of the Northwest Country Elevators 
Assn. and director of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. He served on the 
U. S. War Production Board from 
1942 to 1944, and has been active in 
many civic affairs. 

George W. P. Heffelfinger, new ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Peavey 
firm, is president of the National 
Grain Co., a Canadian affiliate, and of 
the Omaha Elevator Co. He also is a 
director of First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, of the First Bank Stock 
Corp., of the Northwest Fire and 
Marine Insurance Co. and of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. He is chair- 
man of the exchange’s grain sanita- 
tion committee. 





Flour Exports Hold Their Own 
Despite Drop in Wheat Demand 


WASHINGTON—While wheat ex- 
ports declined about 36% in the 1952- 
53 crop year, flour exports from the 
U.S. more than held their own, the 
Millers National Federation points 
out in a review of export activities. 

Total flour exports in the crop year 
just completed reached 47,280,847 
sacks, compared with 47,258,712 in 
the 1951-52 crop year. The total for 


1952-53 included 40,409,362 sacks 
milled wholly from U.S. wheat and 
6,871,485 “other” (from Canadian 


wheat milled in bond) flour. The pre- 
vious year’s total was made up of 
42,331,515 sacks milled wholly from 
U.S. wheat and 4,927,197 sacks of 
“other” flour. 

Historically, MNF _ points out, 
whenever U.S. wheat exports have 
declined by 30% or more from one 
season to the next, flour exports also 
have usually declined. Such marked 
chenges in export movement from 
one year to another have usually re- 
flected developments of such magni- 
tude in the world supply situation 
or in economic and political condi- 
tions that flour could not wholly 
escape their impact. 


“World supply and competitive 
conditions for both wheat and flour 
continue to present serious problems 
for the U.S. in 1953-54, but consider- 
able progress has been made in ex- 
panding the basis for meeting foreign 
competition, and it is hoped that 
some further obstacles can soon be 
removed,” MNF says. “The export 
figures for 1952-53 would seem to 
provide tangible evidence in support 
of all efforts to increase and maxi- 
mize the U.S. export movement of 
wheat in the form of flour.” 

The comparative figures for the 
two crop years emphasize the stabili- 
ty associated with exports of wheat 
in the form of flour even under ex- 
tremely difficult competitive condi- 
tions, MNF says. “The inadequate 
International Wheat Agreement 
quotas for most flour markets was a 
serious handicap, and together with 
no means of competing for non-IWA 
business, any opportunity for signifi- 
cant gains being made in this period 
was precluded. The IWA flour quota 
situation for most countries in the 
new 1953 agreement, however has 
been greatly improved,” MNF notes. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA SHOWS 
TWO-MONTH PROFIT IN NEW YEAR 





Loss Last Crop Year Totals $3,458,543 — Operations to 
Continue With Expectation of Success—New 
Executive Personnel Sought 


KANSAS CITY—In showing a 
large loss for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, as previously indicated, the 
annual report of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, this week 
reveals profitable operation for June 
and July and an improvement in the 
working capital position of the com- 
pany. 


The also shows that the 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
For the Fiscal Year and Two 


report 


sales 


Net ° 
and 


Storage 


Costs and Expense 
Cost of sales and operating expenses 
Selling, general 
Depreciation and maintenance 
Insurance and general taxes . 


Other Income 
Gain on sale of fixed’ assets 
Miscellaneous 2.6.6... cece eee eee even 
Other Deductions 
Interest on first mortgage 3% % notes 
Other bank loan interest .. 6c e eee eee eee 
Miscellaneou 
Net income (loss) for the period (Note 6) 


Earned surplus at beginning of period 


Deduct cash dividends paid (Notes 3 and 4) 
On preferred per share 


On Class HB preferred stock 


stock Th¢ 


Earned Surplus at Close of Period 


(Notes 3, 4 and 5) 


and administrative expenses. 


75e per share. 


BALANCE SHEETS AT MAY 31 AND JULY 31, 1953 


creditor banks have supplied approxi- 
mately $500,000 in additional loans 
and that the board of directors is 
studying other possible sources of 
additions to working capital. In the 
statement to stockholders it is re- 
ported that the board of directors is 
seeking new management personnel 
and expects that the company will 
gain in financial strength. 
e ee ® 
AND EARNED SURPLUS 
Months Ended July 31, 1953 
Two months 
Year ended ended 
May 31, 1953 July 31, 1953 


$62,928,778 $ 8,12 
1,022,184 








$63,950,962 $ 8,411,286 
ewoglexie’ $64,191,482 $ 7,864,298 
ae ee 1,685,457 277,384 
Terre TS1L094 118,535 
vrrikt 381,813 55,498 
$67,039,846 $ 8,315,715 
$CS.O88,884) $ 95,571 
$ 94,437 ¥ 538 
: 7,893 969 
§ 102,330 t 1,507 
$(2,986,554) $ 97,078 
§ 17,813 . 7,968 
Tor 388.604 16,901 
35,572 

$ 471,989 $ 14,869 
; $ 52,209 
1,817,547 
$ 1,869,187 $ 1,869,756 

$ 34,542 $ 

17,098 

$ 51,640 $ 

. $ 1,817,547 $ 1,869,756 


ASSETS 











The stockholders’ letter, submitted 
by W. R. Duerr, vice president and 
executive sales manager of the com- 
pany, says: 

“The board recognizing the urgency 
of need for competent management, 
has interviewed persons of recog- 
nized success and ability in the mill- 
ing and grain business and is dili- 
gently continuing the search. The 
board is hopeful that it will be able 
to solve this problem in a reasonably 
short time. 

“With the possibility of tax free 
earnings resulting from the set-off of 
earnings against the loss which can 
be carried forward over the next five 
years, it is the hope of the board that 
under conservative management the 
company will be able to gain financial 
strength. Prospects of earnings from 
the 9,000,000 bu. grain storage ca- 
pacity are regarded as good. Results 
of operations of the mills will be 
watched with care with the idea of 
closing clearly unprofitable plants. 
Fixed assets of the company are in 
good condition and expenditures for 
maintenance or capital investment 
should be relatively low.” 

The financial statement shows a 
loss for the past crop year of $3 458,- 
543, which is approximately $450,000 
more than the estimate made by the 
board of directors in a letter to stock- 
holders Aug. 10. The larger loss re- 
sulted from changes made. subse- 
quently by auditors in certain in- 
ventory prices to reflect more ac- 
curately market conditions as of 
May 31. 

In the months of June and July, 
1953, the company made a net profit 
of $52,209, on which no federal taxes 
apply because of last year’s losses. 

Because of the necessity of trans- 
ferring to current liabilities all of the 
principal balance of $1,275,000 first 
mortgage notes, the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities as of July 
31 stood at .92 to 1.0. Except for debt 
to the banks, all other debts of the 
company amount to $528,590 as of 
July 31 and those obligations are 
being paid when due. 

In discussing the results of the past 
fiscal year in the letter to stockhold- 


e @ @® 
Note 1—Inventories: 


chases and sales contracts. 
at cost or market, 


Other 
whichever is lower. 


Inventories of grain, 
market prices of grain, including adjustment to market of open grain, 
ingredients, 
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ers, Mr. Duerr said that while the 
milling department of the company 
suffered substantial losses because 
of the generally depressed price struc- 
ture throughout the industry, audi- 
tors estimate that approximately 50% 
of the total loss was sustained in the 
grain department, principally through 
a speculative position in grain fu- 
tures. This was particularly true in 
the last quarter because the com- 
pany owned grain futures options to 
buy substantially in excess of com- 
mitments to sell and the grain mar- 
ket suffered sharp reverses. 

Auditors informed the board that 
the net grain position of the company 
May 31 was still a speculative one 
but was completely hedged by Aug. 4 
without further significant effect on 
the financial position of the com- 
pany. Since that date the company 
has maintained a balanced position 
in the market. 

In the annual report, Mr. Duerr re- 
lates the first announcement of the 
yearly loss by the board of directors 
and subsequent statements issued 
(The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 18), 
and continues: 

“Due to the high loss for the fiscal 
year, the working capital of the com- 
pany, excluding as a current liability 
all of the mortgage debt except $425,- 
000 due in November, 1953, was re- 
duced from $3,910,329 at May 31, 
1952, to $348,843 at May 31, 1953, 
and $487,032 at July 31, 1953. Under 
the provisions of the indenture se- 
curing the company’s first mortgage 
3% % notes, the company is required 
to maintain working capital of at 
least $2,500,000 at all times. Conse- 
quently the company is now in de- 
fault under this covenant of the in- 
denture, and under the terms of the 
indenture the owners of mortgage 
notes are authorized to declare the 
entire principal balance of $1,275,000 
immediately due and payable. Fifteen 
days written notice of the default is 
specified in the indenture. 

“As of July 31, 1953, the company 
was indebted to lending banks on un- 
secured notes in the total amount of 
$5,600,000. At a meeting Aug. 11 of 
a committee of the board of direc- 


flour and feed are valued on the basis of 


flour and feed pur- 


merchandise, sacks and supplies are priced 


Note 2—Fixed Assets: Property, plant and equipment values are based on those used in 


the reorganization of 
computed 
equipment 

Note 3—First Mortgage 334% 
mortgage 3% % notes provide, 
tain net current assets of at least 


generally at composite 


Notes: 


the company, plus additions to date at 
rates based 


The 
among other things, 


$2,500,000 and 


cost. 
estimated 


Depreciation has been 
on the useful life of plant and 
terms of the indenture 
that the company 
restrict the 


covering the first 
is required to main- 
payment of cash dividends 


on preferred stock to the company’s net earnings available for such purpose after May 31, 


1949, plus $100,000. Currently, 


the earned surplus is restricted entirely 


as to payment of 


cash dividends as well as to purchases of any of the company’s capital stocks. 
The net current assets of the company, exclusive of the annual principal payments of 


$425,000 each due on Dee, 29, 

$487,032 at May 31 and July 31, 
preferred stock during the 
31, 1949, plus $100,000. 
ble to the foregoing 


of 1954 
1953, 
year were 


transactions have not 


1955 on 
respectively. 
paid out of 
Inasmuch as the indenture 
been 
notes has been included with current liabilities. 


and 


the notes, aggregated $348,843 and 
Certain of the cash dividends paid on 
net earnings not accumulated after May 
provisions explained above as applica- 
waived the total amount payable on the 


Note 4—Capital Stock: The preferred stock and the Class B preferred stock are con- 


vertible to common 
shares of 5% 
shares of common stock under 


stock at any time on 


the regular 


preferred and five shares of Class B preferred stock were 
plan of conversion on 
The excess of the par value of the preferred stocks over that of 


share for share basis. In July, 1953, ten 
exchanged for 15 
a share for share basis. 


the common ($225 in the 











95% 
Current Assets _ 
Cash cosese se neesess oe m oe 
Notes, drafts and aecounts receivable 854 
Margin deposits 7 > eo 311,861 
Inventories (Note 1) Chae ehre ee sie-e : 539 
Prepaid insurance and other expenses ........ 906 
Total current assets ...... $ 9,321,108 $ 7,040,622 
Other Assets ve i 
Board of Trade memberships, at cost. 42,850 $2,600 
Fixed Assets (Note 4) P > e a - 
Land and buildings Fach 6 Oe Oe bie Wik ese oe Ble Pee es ewe eas ae , 3,823,418 $831,417 
Machinery and equipment . 4,084,636 1,099,1 76 
Automotive equipment 89,976 87,907 
Office furniture and fixtures 91,701 92,305 
$ 8,089,731 $ 8,110,805 
Less accumulated depreciation 1,859,872 1,916,195 
$ 6,229,859 $ 6,194,610 
Deferred churge 7.449 6.968 
tjood-will : . 
$15,601,267 $13,284, N01 
LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Current Liabilitie J 
Notes payable to banks, unsecured (Note 7). . $ 7.600.000 $ 5,600, 
Accounts payable and acerued expenses . ; SS3.826 4s 
Accrued property and franchise taxes ....... . ‘ ie #3439 85,355 
Current portion first mortgage notes 425,005 $25 000 
Current liabilities exclusive of first mortgage notes 
Sewn: DOO .<iscacce dss ath Sk eee aaenie he — 8,972,265 $ 6,553,590 
First morteage 84,% notes, less current portion of $425,000 
shown above (Note 3) ....... sa 850,000 850,000 
Total CUrremt DMUs 2 ck cscs scsceies eae $ 9,822,265 $ 7,403,590 
Deferred storage revenue : ore 50,000 
Capital Stock and Surplus 
(Note 4) 


Capital stock 


5% cumulative convertible preferred—par value $20 


share vuthorized 50000 shares; issued May 31, 46,055.2 
shares; July 31, 46,045.2 shares rey ere . . wn 921,104 920,904 
Class B cumulative convertible preferred—par value 
$20 per share; authorized 25,000 shares; issued May 31, 
22,798 shares; July 31, 22,783 shares ........... a 155.960 455,860 
Common par value $5 per share; authorized 600,000 
shares, of which 68,838, shares have been reserved for 
conversion of preferred stock; issued May 31, 460,552 
shares July 31, 460,567 shares ‘es 5 2,302,760 2,302,835 
Surplus (Notes 4 and 5) 
Paid-in se Sear bide, Sata cack: Bar igen deo Geka ede es ith a 281,631 281,856 
Earned, since April 1, 1941 1.817.547 1,869,756 
$ 5,779,002 $ 5,831,211 
$15,601,267 $13,284,801 


aggregate) was credited to paid-in surplus in the accompanying balance sheet. The preferred 
stock has precedence over the Class B preferred stock as to dividends and upon liquidation. 
Redemption prices and preferences upon liquidation are at par plus unpaid 
dividends with respect to both classes of preferred stock. Dividend arrearages at May 31, 
1953, amounted to 25¢ per share on each class of preferred stock, or in the aggregate, $11,- 
513 on the preferred and $5,700 on Class B preferred. 

Note 5—Contingent Liabilities: The company is contingently liable on custome 
discounted with banks in the ordinary course of business in the $213 
which $155,936 had been collected prior to Aug. 24, 1953. 

In June, 1952, the company voluntarily repaid to the Commodity Credit Corp 


accumulated 





amount of 





of the 
Department of Agriculture the sum of $112,430, representing subsidies, as computed by 
the company, collected through error on exports of flour milled from wheat 


U.S 
ineligible for 
investigation of the 
records pertaining to subsidies received on exports of flour. Counsel for the 
advise they understand that investigations similar in nature are proceeding in 
certain other companies in the industry, but so far as known to counsel the company has 
no further liability of material amount with respect to this matter. 

Note 6—Net Income for Two-Month Period: Provision for federal income taxes for the 


subsidy. Subsequently 
company’s 
company 


representatives of the government made an 


two months ended July 31, 1953, is not required because of the loss for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1953, which, to the extent thereof under existing law. operates to offset 
future profits during the ensuing five years 


The business of the company is subject to normal seasonal fluctuations and the results 


for the two-month period should not be regarded as indicative of the results for an 
entire year 
Note 7—Pledge Agreement: On Aug. 24, 1953, the company entered into an agree- 


ment with the lending banks which held the unsecured bank notes totaling $5,600,000 at 
July 31, 1953. Under the terms of the agreement it is provided that the unsecured bank 
notes (matured and unmatured) be exchanged for notes payable on demand to be secured 
generally by the company's receivables and inventories and by a second mortgage on cer- 
tain of the company’s real and personal property. 
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tors and representatives of the lend- 
ing banks, the company was advised: 

(1) That it must operate without 
the advancement of more money by 
the banks; 

(2) That $600,000 of notes pay- 
able to the banks were then past due 
and payable on demand; 

(3) That officers of the company 
had failed to fulfill a promise to sup- 
ply as collateral for its borrowings 
from the banks, warehouse receipts 
in the amount of 60% of its current 
bank loans; 

(4) That the banks would forbear 
demand for payment until Sept. 1, 
1953, if the company would exchange 
its notes to the banks for 4% notes 
payable on demand and pledge its in- 
ventories and accounts receivable as 
collateral security for the demand 
notes; and 

(5) That the situation would be 
re-examined on Sept. 1, 1953. 

“The board of directors met Aug. 
13 and accepted the resignations of 
Mr. Cate, as president and a direc- 
tor, and of Mr. Spaulding as secre- 
tary and treasurer, authorized the 
exchange of its unsecured bank notes 
for demand notes and authorized the 
pledge of its inventories and accounts 
receivable to the banks. 

“On Aug. 14 the board of directors 
met and elected A. B. Ewing treas- 
urer, and conferred at length with a 
committee of the lending banks re- 
garding the financial situation of the 
company and a program of opera- 
tions. They also authorized the com- 
pany’s auditors to prepare a cash 
budget for the period ending Dec. 
31, 1953. 

“During the following week it was 
discovered that the company was 
obliged to purchase grain for the 
manufacture of flour and other uses 
that seriously reduced available funds. 
The banks were advised of this de- 
velopment promptly and at the re- 
quest of the banks a meeting of the 
directors was convened on Aug. 24 at 
which representatives of the banks 
were in attendance. Realization by 
the banks that additional funds would 
be required to fund the purchase of 
grain, if the company were to con- 
tinue operations, and that the inven- 
tories which the company would 
pledge constituted less collateral than 
anticipated, caused the banks at the 
meeting on Aug. 24 to request a fac- 
tor’s lien (with respect to work in 
process in the state of Missouri) and 
a second real estate and chattel mort- 
gage on the company’s property. As 
the board viewed the situation it was 
faced with a decision between ceasing 
operations or furnishing additional 
security for funds indispensable to 
continued operations. In the judg- 
ment of the board the paramount in- 
terests of stockholders at that time 
required continuation of the com- 
pany as a going concern without in- 
terruption and the continued assis- 
tance of the banks in that critical 
situation. Accordingly, the board di- 
rected the exchange of notes for de- 
mand notes and the execution of 
documents granting the banks se- 
curity, upon the understanding: 

(1) That the committee of bank 
representatives meeting with the 
board would recommend to the banks 
an additional loan to the company of 
approximately $500,000, if needed, 
within thirty days, which appeared 
to be the critical time. 

(2) That the banks agree not to 
foreclose the second mortgage prior 
to Nov. 24, 1953. 

(3) That the company’s collateral 
might be released when and to the 
extent the collateral should exceed 
145% (rather than 60%) of the com- 
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pany’s previously unsecured indebted- 
ness to the banks. 

“Because the banks as creditors 
had precedence over the stockholders 
in the assets of the company, it was 
the judgment of the directors that 
the equity of the stockholders would 
not be injured by the giving of the 
security, whereas termination of 
operations, which appeared inevitable 
from a decision not to give the se- 
curity, would almost certainly injure 
the stockholders and especially if 
done before the audit report was 
available and before competent man- 
agement could be found and a study 
of a program of future operations 
completed. Purchase of the grain 
which created the necessity for ad- 
ditional borrowings resulted, how- 
ever, in freeing for early liquidation 
company owned grain worth approxi- 
mately $900,000 not required for oper- 
ations. That excess grain is being sold 
in an orderly way.” 

The earnings report and balance 
sheet of the company for the past 
fiscal year and the first two months 
of the current year appear herewith. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIrFe— 


OKLA. ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

HENNESSEY, OKLA.—A 300,000 
bu. concrete elevator will be built by 
the Farmers Elevator & Co-operative 
Assn., of Hennessey. 








W. R. Duerr 





A. B. Ewing 


FMA EXECUTIVES—Recent executive changes in Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, have placed the above men in charge of the company. 
W. R. Duerr, vice president in charge of sales, has been appointed by the 
board of directors as acting president of the firm. Mr. Duerr has been on 
the staff of Flour Mills of America since 1912 and is widely known in 
milling and baking circles. A. B. Ewing is the new treasurer of the company. 
A recognized business advisor and consultant, Mr. Ewing is a former treasurer 


of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 





Wheat, Flour Rank Low on MSA 
Listing of Export Preferences 


WASHINGTON—Wheat and flour 
and other grains and grain products 
will be low on the list of preference 
for export acceleration under pro- 
visions of the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration Act, officials disclosed 
this week. Top priority, it is indi- 
cated, will go to cotton and tobacco. 

In commenting on the wheat and 
flour outlook under provisions of Sec. 
550 of the act, one official declared 
that in determining normal markets 
for wheat and flour, it probably will 
be necessary to consider the import 
quotas assigned under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement as a “nor- 
mal” market when the application 
of Sec. 550 is discussed for wheat 
and wheat flour. 

Sec. 550 requires that not less than 
$100 million and not more than $250 
million of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration appropriation be spent 
for the purpose of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. However, such _pur- 
chases must not displace “normal” 
purchases of the commodity by a 
foreign nation and must be over and 
above that level. 

In addition, when the funds auth- 
orized under Sec. 550 are used to 
buy U.S. agricultural commodities 
they are to be sold to the foreign 
nation for local currencies which in 
turn must be available for procure- 
ment in the foreign country of mili- 
tary goods or services. 

FOA has about completed its pre- 
liminary program, having assigned 
priority to certain nations and made 
tenative allotments of the basic $100 
million to these nations. 

The next step is to obtain final 
front office approval, and then the 
programs will be submitted to the 
foreign nations. They will be asked 
to give either full approval of the 
proposal or to submit amendments 
which would have to be approved 
by FOA. 

According to export interests in 
touch with foreign governments, few 


foreign nations are as yet willing to 
consider the U.S. policy in absence 
of formal propositions. 

In the absence of official confirma- 
tion it 1s learned from other reliable 
sources that cotton and tobacco will 
get the lion’s share of the original 
$100 million allotment for procure- 
ment of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties under Sec. 550. Fats and oils 
will be the next large commodity 
group in line of preference, with all 
grains and grain products far down 
the list as far as dollar availability 
is concerned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
EVENT SET FOR SEPT. 15 


KANSAS CITY — With the fall 
hunting season just around the cor- 
ner, Kansas City Feed Club mem- 
bers will take special interest in the 
discussion and movie on quail hunt- 
ing which is on the program of the 








Sept. 15 meeting at Hillcrest Country 
Club. Dick Rotche, field service agent 
for the Missouri Game Conservation 
Commission, will speak on the sub- 
ject and show a movie, “Bob White 
Through the Year.” 

The dinner meeting will be pre- 
ceded by a golf tournament which 
begins at 1 p. m. A special event will 
be a golf demonstration by Jimmy 
Jackson, sales representative for the 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, and a 
member of the U. S. Walker Cup 
team. Reservations for the meeting 
are being accepted this week, accord- 
ing to Henry Meyerhoff, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, president of the club. 
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WICHITA ELEVATOR EXPANDS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
here will erect a 1% million bushel 
addition to its 2% million bushel 
grain elevator at Wichita, Kansas. 





Bread Prices Inch Upward as 
Labor and Material Costs Rise 


A rash of bread price increases is breaking out around the country— 
usually 1¢ a loaf and explained by rising labor and material costs. 

The Ward Baking Co. has announced a new 20¢ price for the New 
York metropolitan area, and other leading bakers are expected to follow 
suit. In some markets, supermarkets have failed to follow the independents’ 


lead. 


Some misgivings have been voiced by individual bakers, with several 
saying prices will be raised only as a last resort. Fear of housewives making 
further cuts in their bread needs is given as the main reason for the hesitancy. 
An executive of the General Baking Co. has said, “We’ve had two wage hikes 
since the last price increase (in the spring of 1952) and flour is about 60¢ 


bag higher than it was a year ago.” 


The price boost is expected despite consumer press reports of wheat 


surpluses and falling prices. 


Baking and milling industry officials are ex- 


plaining the apparent discrepancy by pointing out that the type of wheat 
from which bread is baked is not surplus, and that higher costs are hitting 
the farmer and miller as well as the baker. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR SALES 
IMPROVE ON MARKET ADVANCE 





Sales Generally Confined to Small Lots, With Bakers 
Still Holding Back From Large-Scale 
Forward Bookings 


A fair pickup in spring wheat flour 
business developed overnight Sept. 
8-9 after the wheat market posted a 
surprising gain following the Labor 
Day week end. However, buying was 
described as widely scattered and 
generally in small lots and did not 
constitute the heavy forward book- 
ings customarily associated with the 
peak of the spring wheat harvest 
movement. 

The spurt followed a week of slow 
business for spring wheat mills and 
hard winter wheat mills. Spring 
wheat flour sales in the week ending 
Sept. 4 averaged 38% of capacity, 
compared with 126.7% the week be- 
fore. Sales in the Southwest averag- 
ed 31% of capacity, compared with 
15% the previous week. 

Sales throughout last week were 
largely fill-ins, with bakers resisting 
the firm price trend. With the bal- 
ance of spring wheat flour on the 
books at a very low level, the buying 
early this week was believed to be 
largely a continuation of this type 
of buying, as no large lots were re- 
ported purchased. However, the vol- 
ume was better than for some time, 
encouraged by price protection on 
part of the advance in quotations. 

Users of hard winters are well 
covered into November. 

The U.S. Army Quartermaster pur- 
chased a total of 295,639 sacks of 
flour last week, most of it for export. 
Regular export trade was somewhat 
better, with additional buying by 
Norway and the Nether!ands. 

Export trade in Canada was brisk 
on winter wheat flour but slow on 
springs. Demand from the U.K. for 
spring wheat flour was virtually non- 
existent. 

U.S. flour production averaged 91% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
92% the week before and 81% a year 
ago. Output was off in the North- 
west but up at Buffalo. Operations 
elsewhere did not change materially 
from the previous week. (See tables 
on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
sales continued slow last week, with 
prices holding above the levels at 
which bakers hope to book forward 
needs. A post-Labor Day boost in 
the wheat market sent quotations up 
another 20¢ sack. While there was 
considerable inquiry, only fair busi- 
ness was reported done as _ prices 
moved up. Price protection was offer- 
ed on part of the advance. 

Sales last week averaged 38% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 
127% the week before and 167% in 
the comparable week a year ago. 

Premium declines on higher pro- 
tein types of wheat permitted moder- 
ate reductions in flour prices during 
the week, but by Sept. 8 quotations 
were about 10¢ sack over the levels 
of Aug. 31. Favorable flour pricing 
from the bakers’ standpoint was not 
helped any by a weak millfeed mar- 
ket, either. 

Practically all business remains on 
a short term or price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis, and even the p.d.s. busi- 
ness was reported difficult to com- 
plete since buyers were hesitant to 


give shipping orders until the last 
minute because of the price level. 

Family flour sales dropped off after 
the good round of business the pre- 
vious week, but directions improved 
seasonally. Clears remained firm, 
with active demand continuing for 
higher protein types. An advance in 
family flour prices of 10¢ cwt. was 
announced Sept. 8 to go into effect 
at the market opening Sept. 9. 


Wheat market action has been 
puzzling to both buyers and sellers 
during the current harvest season, 
and some observers feel that since 
prices moved up after the Labor Day 
holiday when three-day receipts were 
on hand, the low point may already 
have passed. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 102% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 110% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production averag- 
ed 93% of capacity, compared with 
91% the week before and 80% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 96% of capacity, compared 
with 104.6% the previous week. 

Quotations Sept. 8, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.20@6.22, 
short patent $6.30@6.32, high gluten 
$6.55@6.60, first clear $5.35@6.05, 
whole wheat $6.17@6.20, family $6.26 
@T7A5. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour markets wer 
so quiet in the Southwest last week 
that several moderate sized purchases 
by the Army Quartermaster consti- 
tuted the principal sales in the area 
for the week. Total sales averaged 
31% of capacity, compared with 15° 
in the previous week and 31% a year 
ago. Over a third of the week’s busi- 
ness was for the Army or for export. 

Domestic bakery flour business was 
in the doldrums. Sharply higher flour 


prices brought about by declining 
millfeed credits and firm cash wheat 
markets left flour buyers with scarce- 
ly any interest in acquiring supplies 
at the present time. Most are fairly 
well covered for the immediate period 
through to November, so no major 
buying can be expected during the 
early fall for this reason alone. But 
even price-date-of-shipment buyers 
are slow to order and are balking at 
the current high prices for flour. 

Family flour production was on the 
upturn as is normal for this time of 
the year. While this situation was 
encouraging to the family trade, it 
was severely depressing to millfeed 
and clears values. Clears continued 
to be weak in spite of some further 
purchases by Norway and the Neth- 
erlands and the sale of some soft 
wheat straights to Egypt. 

Quotations Sept. 6, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60 
@5.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.20@7.35, first clears $3.45@ 
4.10, second clears $3.40@3.45, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.30@3.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and declined to average 10%, 
compared with 19% the previous 
week and 15% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were slow to fair. Prices 
were about unchanged, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very draggy, with prices 5¢ sack 
higher than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were fairly good. 

Oklahoma City: Sales last week 
were 14%, compared with 30% the 
previous week. Operations continued 
100%, as in previous weeks. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour and 
5¢ higher on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Sept. 5: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.80@ 
7.25, standard patent $64576.65; 
bakery unenriched in paper bags, 
short patent $6.05@6.15, standard 
patent $5.90@6.00, straight grade 
$5.75 @5.85. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Flour interest was 
light in Hutchinson last week as 
higher prices drove most bakers 
away. A limited number of bakers 
were still buying for immediate ship- 


(Continued on page 25) 





Transition to Semolina Blend 
Basis Continues; Buying Limited 


The transition of normal semolina 
and durum granular trade to blended 
products continues to make progress, 
with macaroni and noodle product 
manufacturers apparently adapting 
their operations to the new basis. 

Buying, on the whole, remains 
rather light, as manufacturers are 
taking their requirements a car at 
a time or at the most for a few weeks 
ahead. Prices remained firm, with 
both durum wheat and hard wheats 
going into the blends moving to 
higher levels during the week. Semo- 
lina blend was quoted at $808.10 
cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, and durum 
granular blend at 50¢ cwt. under that 
level on Sept. 8. 

Manufacturers report that grocery 
trade reaction to the new macaroni 
and spaghetti formulas continues 
favorable on the whole, according to 
eastern trade sources. Prices of maca- 
roni and noodles remained steady at 
recently advanced levels. 

Considerable interest will be 
focussed on the government's Sep- 





tember crop report to be issued this 
week, with the durum wheat esti- 
mate expected to be reduced from 
the August estimate of 19,851,000 bu. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 4, were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
os oes «O8.3403,80 
. 3.33@3.50 
3.31@3.48 
errr eri Tr. ee eeC rin UG 
ph RieniG eam palagek aaa eau 3.26@3.43 
ereerre rye rer erie © 
Peery Ty eee 3.15 @3.30 
. 3.05@3.21 


60 Ib 
59 Ib 
58 Ib. 
57 Ib 
56 Ib. 
55 Ib. 
54 Ib. 
53 Vb, 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- Pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4 ... 189,500 194,328 103+t 

Previous week 189,500 199,359 104+ 

Year ago ..... 179,500 204,897 114 

Crop year 

production 

waar Be, A; BERD <6 oc aidcscccs 1,531,678+ 

July i-Gept. 6, 1962 .......000s 1,685,266 

*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 
ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
REFLECT SLOW DEMAND 


Bran Hits Low Spot in More Than 
Three Years at Kansas 
City; Buyers Wary 


Millfeed values continued easy 
through the week ending Sept. 8, 
although some recovery from the low 
point was made at Minneapolis after 
a fair volume of nearby buying was 
uncovered. Buyers in the central 
states were inclined to back away 
from commitments because of de- 
clining prices. Kansas City bran 
reached the lowest point since early 
1950. 

Formula feed business was steady 
to slightly better in the Northwest 
last week, and most plants maintain- 
ed production schedules at the same 
rate as in the previous period. 

More interest was being shown in 
dairy concentrates, including forward 
bookings, and sales of laying feeds 
also improved, supported by good 
egg-feed ratios. 

Turkey feed sales continue to hold 
to good volume for some concerns. 
Presence of a larger number of late 
birds in the area plus increased broil- 
er feeding operations apparently ac- 
counts for this larger late volume. 
A sharp decline is anticipated about 
the middle of the month, however. 

Hog feed business remains slug- 
gish, although some interest in pig 
starter feeds is developing with the 
approach of fall farrowings. Hog 
concentrate sales, slow most of the 
summer, are somewhat puzzling in 
view of the good feeding ratios pre- 
vailing. Heavy straight corn feeding 
together with the smaller hog num- 
bers is blamed for declines from 
expectations in this line. 

Bookings of cattle feed for fall and 
winter operations are lagging behind 
previous years. Ranges are in good 
condition, it is reported, and also 
cattlemen are in some doubt as to 
their plans as yet because of un- 
certain prices, both for cattle and 
feed. 

The feed business in the Southwest 
was about on par with the preceding 
week, and manufacturers generally 
found demand only fair. A break in 
the drouth conditions came last week 
over much of the area, but there still 
were sections where rain is needed, 
and the entire Southwest remains de- 
ficient in moisture. 

Mills received word of the new 
drouth emergency mixed feed plan 
offered by the Production & Market- 
ing Administration last week, but 
questioned whether much could be 
done in the feed manufacturing end 
of the plan before the anticipated end 
of the emergency. 

There has been some upturn in cat- 
tle feed sales, but they are running 
far behind a year ago. In addition, 
the rains of this week and the weaker 
markets have caused feeders to order 
in reduced quantities and buy more or 
less hand-to-mouth. Sales of broiler 
feeds continued in good volume, and 
poultry feeds fair to good. Hog feed 
sales have been fair. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,070 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,062 tons 
in the previous week and 50,339 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
435,234 tons as compared with 476,706 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Wheat futures prices showed sub- 
stantial gains for the week ending 
Sept. 8, with unusual strength at 
Minneapolis following the Labor Day 
week end leading a price move that 
accounted for a large share of the 
advance. In face of the season’s top 
receipts, Minneapolis September mov- 
ed up 7%¢ bu. Sept. 8. Other con- 
tracts, both at the spring wheat mar- 
ket and at Chicago and Kansas City, 
registered smaller gains. Futures 
showed bursts of strength earlier in 
the period, also, but a downturn Sept. 
4 wiped out much of these previous 
advances. A total of 1,652 cars of 
wheat arrived at Minneapolis follow- 
ing the long week end. This com- 
pares with 1,691 after the holiday 
last year and 1,231 a week earlier. 

Some tightness in the September 
delivery at Minneapolis was indicat- 
ed, and it was reported most arrivals 
were of higher protein types—-now 
commanding premiums that put them 
over the terminal loan rate — and 
therefore out of reach for contract 
delivery purposes. The Minneapolis 
strength was attributed to covering 
by shorts, and this action was repeat- 
ed elsewhere. Chicago September 
moved up 744¢ bu. for the week, 
Kansas City September gained 4%¢ 
and Minneapolis September gained 
8%¢. Advances on distant futures 
were a few cents less, with the July 
at Chicago held to a 2¢ gain. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 8 were: Chicago — September 
$1.93144-12, December $1.98%4-1.99, 
March $2.0054-%, May $1.98%-%, 
July $1.91%; Minneapolis—Septem- 
ber $2.2714, December $2.18-2.18%, 
May $2.15; Kansas City—September 
$2.04144, December $2.085,-%4, March 
$2.10, May $2.05%4. 

Loan Top Factor 

Wheat futures have not as yet had 
the support of heavy flour sales 
which usually develop at this time 
of the year, although some buying 
was reported overnight Sept. 8-9. The 
volume, however, was not believed to 
be very large. Export business, mean- 
while, also has been sluggish, and the 
conclusion has been reached by most 
observers that widespread loan par- 
ticipation is the dominant factor in 
pushing values up. Wheat with 13% 
protein or more is above the loan 
rate at Minneapolis. 

The long-expected buying by Ger- 
many was due to be completed Sept. 
9, with the largest share of the pur- 
chase expected to be made in Canada 
and only a cargo to be made up of 
U.S. wheat. Portugal bought a cargo 
last week, but otherwise export trade 
has been slow for U.S. shippers. Sales 
of wheat and flour under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement totaled 
only 800,000 bu. in the week ending 
Sept. 3. This compares with 4 mil- 
lion the previous week and 5.9 million 
in the comparable week of 1952. 

C. M. Galvin, crop statistician, last 
week forecast a spring wheat crop 
of 299,814,000 bu., of which 15,401,000 
is durum wheat. This compares with 
last year’s production of 238,646,000 
bu. spring wheat. The government’s 
September crop report is to be issued 
Sept. 10. 

Preliminary forecasts for western 
European countries in general exceed 
the good crops of 1952, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. An 
all-time record wheat crop is official- 
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Wheat Fatures Climb i 
Led by Minneapolis 


Prices Spurt in Face of Season’s Largest 
Receipts; Loan Participation Top Factor 


ly reported for Italy, one of the two 
largest wheat-producing countries of 
the area. Better outturns than in 
1952 are reported for France and for 
most other European countries ex- 
cept Spain. Unfavorable weather in 
that country has made the crop out- 
look most unfavorable, and larger 
than normal imports will be needed. 
Weather conditions seem to favor 
crop development in eastern Europe 
also, and prospects there appear 
much better than in 1952. The out- 
look is good for grain crops in most 
reporting countries of Asia. Wheat 
production in Africa appears to be 
somewhat larger than in 1952. 


Premiums Lower 


Heavier offerings of wheat at Min- 
neapolis lowered the premiums on 
higher protein lots 4¢ bu., but lower 
proteins were steady to 1¢ bu. higher. 
Arrivals for the week ending Sept. 4 
at Minneapolis were 3,023 cars, com- 
pared with 2,578 the week before and 
2,593 marketed in the comparable 
week last year. The average protein 
content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.73%, and the durum 
11.59%. On Sept. 4 ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring traded at 1@3¢ over Sep- 
tember, 11% protein at 4@6¢ over, 
12% protein at 8@12¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein at 16@22¢ over, 14% protein 
at 24@28¢ over, 15% protein at 27@ 
31¢ over and 16% protein at 35@39¢ 
over. 

Demand was good for all types of 
durum wheat, and prices averaged 
about 5¢ bu. higher for the week. 
Durum with 59-lb. and 60-lb. test 
weight ranged up to $3.50 bu., and 
58-lb. durum up to $3.48 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Sept. 4. 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 
11% Protein 
12% Prutcin 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 


eee 






2.47% @2.5 
SPE ee -.+. 2.65% @2.5 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 


Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ Ib. to 56 
each lb. lower. 
Moisture—1¢ each %% on 13% to 14%; 
1@2¢ each \%% over 14%. 


Ib., 


Premiums Firmer 

Cash wheat premiums hit a new 
peak at Kansas City Sept. 8, and this 
development plus a strong surge in 
the basic September pushed cash 
values up about 5¢ over a week ago. 
It is a rarity when hard winter mill- 
ing wheat reaches a point over 40¢ 
above the basic future, but this fact 
was established this week when 14% 
protein was quoted at 41¢ over Sep- 
tember. Good milling type of 12.5% 
protein advanced to 35¢ over, and 
even acceptable ordinary protein was 
19¢ over. The firmness was attribut- 
ed to the lack of suitable offerings 
and the prevalent attitude on the 
part of producers to continue to hold 
supplies back from the open market. 
A total of 865 cars was received at 
Kansas City, compared with 861 in 
the previous week and 696 a year 
ago. Only 420 cars arrived over the 
long holiday weekend. The range for 
ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
was 17@19¢ over September, 12.5% 
protein was 2414 @35¢ over and 14% 
2644 @41¢ over. The September fu- 
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CURRENT Ftour PRODUCTION 


+ * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production ir principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 























Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5, *Previous Sept, 1-6, Sept. 2-7, Sept. 3-8 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 684,192 715,577 669,634 664,097 685,194 
BOUT WO sc cccversss 1,163,183 1,181,176 1,155.8 1,053,233 1,146,923 
oe, DE OTT OCT 565,966 508,044 453, 476,445 151,333 
Central and Southeast 687,383 600,214 462, 424,832 508,408 
North Pacific Coast ..... 227,838 225,491 265,543 317,966 251,006 
Totals * pees 3,228,562 3,230,502 3,006,869 2,937,473 3,042,859 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 75 75 74 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— wo! wJuly 1 to ~ 
Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5, Previous Sept. 1-6, Sept. 2-7, Sept. 3-8, Sept. 5, Sept. 6, 
1953 week 1952 1951 1950 1953 1952 
Northwest “ase 2 97 80 80 79 6,233,551 6,757,568 
Southwest ... 90 91 85 78 4 10,948,044 
Buffalo - 123 110 98 104 99 4,691,617 
Central and 8. E. 87 89 68 63 78 5,117,306 
No. Pacific Coast. 65 64 73 60 77 2,382,450 
co eee 92 90 81 79 4 29,371,968 SL.O79, 189 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity output tivity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 4 . 274,850 272,476 99 Aug. 30-Sept. 5 102 
Prev‘ous week 274,850 267,749 97 Previous week 110 
Year ago s++e+ 340,600 247,507 73 Year ago OK? f 91 
Two years ago .. 340,600 239,493 70 ‘Two years ago 282,500 84 
Five-year average ° 89 Five-year average - ° 91 
Ten-year average .. ove ° 6 Ten-year average : ‘ ag 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 4 .1,021,500 890,707 88 
Previous week ..1,021,500 913,427 90 
BOGE GOO scacaics 1,019,750 27,644 91 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 80 
Five-year average rae 93 
TOR-FORT WOOTREE 502 cccenscocess . 95 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mis in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5 . 671,400 587,383 87 
Previous week .. 671,400 *600,214 89 
Year ago .. 671,000 462,812 68 
Two years ago .. 671,400 424,832 63 
Five-year average ... : 76 
Ten-year average cases 78 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 5 . 459,500 565,906 123 
Previous week .. 459,500 *508,044 110 
VOGl QO cscsics 459,500 494,756 108 
Two years ago .. 459,800 476,445 104 
Five-year average . 102 
Ten-year average 101 


*Revised. 


*Revised 


Principal interior 
cluding Duluth, St 
Montana and lowa: 


mills in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5 . 481,250 424,546 88 
Previous week 481 *436,298 91 
Year ago -» 546,250 411,811 75 
Two years ago .. 552,000 $28,251 78 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 77 

*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 30-Sept. 5 135,386 63 
Previous week *148,663 69 
Year ago ‘ 160,454 69 
Two years ago 230,000 129,051 66 
Five-year average senees 79 
Ten-year average : 81 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 


Aug. 30-Sept. 5 133,000 92,452 70 
Previous week 133,000 T6828 58 
Year ago 133,200 105,089 79 
Two years ago 122,000 S8,.915 67 
Five-year average . 78 
Ten-year average KO 

Sept. 4 and prior two weeks together 


with scason total of (1) principai mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. 
Dakota and Montana, 


Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of 
including Minneapolis, 


Minnesota, 
St. Paul and 


lowa, North and South 


Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the bass of 72% flour extraction, 


cr South west*——. 
Weekly Crop year 





production to date 
Aug. 30-Sept. 4 . 23,554 222,267 13,506 
Previous week ..323,919 $14,205 
Two wks. ago.. 23 163 13,363 
BOE  kcasccesers 26,157 14,444 
1961 - 21,328 13.952 
1950 . 23 225 12,3 
BOG ws sencaceas 22,869 13,2 
Five-yr. average 23,427 240,818 13,5 





*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


ca Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date 


Buffalot— -Combined**- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date 


124,624 11,010 $8,343 48,070 435,234 
19.938 148,062 
9.819 46,345 
137,020 9,738 97,030 50,339 476,706 
137.071 9,961 98,234 45,241 468,879 
148,757 8,887 91,860 $4,456 496,779 
134,885 10,173 99,466 47,314 483,783 
136,471 9,954 94,987 47,084 472,276 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





ture opened last week at $2.01% and 
closed at $2.04%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 4, 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.16% @2.48 
No. 2 Dark and Hard...... 2.15% @2.47% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.14% @2.45% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.13%@2.43% 
ik BG bi ecetcheuses «-- 2.01 @2.07% 
Me. BAe scdnsdsecsssscsceen Dee Bee 
Ma. DB Be 4066<snoeedisss -» 197 @2.06 
Ne. 6 BABB scccsscccssccvcces 1.98 @2.05 
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NATIONAL STARCH OFFICIAL 
NEW YORK—J. F. Fitzgerald has 
been elected an assistant vice presi- 





dent of National Starch Products, 
Inc. Mr. Fitzgerald has been associ- 
ated with the company for the past 
18 years, and has been identified with 
the company’s expanding starch sales 
to the textile, paper and food fields. 
He has been manager of starch sales 
since 1948. 


BREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LiIFE-——— 


FARM EFFICIENCY RISES 

U. S. farmers are producing record 
outputs in the last few years with 
20% fewer man-hours of labor and 
only 11% more harvested acres than 
in 1910. 
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Supplies of Wheat Analyzed by Classes 
: Year teginning July 
+ 29el 5 igke  agh3 {  aghe }  1gh5 | 19K6 = 1987 4 19h | 19k9 | 1950 | 1952 me), 1953 
a Git. Wl. Sls lt Wits Mite Mite Mike Mi Mi Mi 
*} ot : 631 69 317 219 100 8h 196 307 b25 396 256 559 
99 als 1,060 1,108 1,152 1,359 1,295 1,096 1,019 981 1,292 1,203 
a2 2 oO i¢) i 2 it 3 a 
9 9 2 th 92 hoo 1,500 £ T 
0 83 ae a 
2 -—#g- 
esl 317 3 109 26 110 167 22 2k 97 357 
___ 886 ___ 7s 648 Sal 459 CC a \ 
30 T2. 158 1 71 i 
20 20 1 237 27 338 352 = ; 199 = u 
CORT Y-OVOT 6. cece cee eerenee t 14 ———— 
Domestic disappearance ....! 5 = a 239 276 ~ 6o 
aa 16 16 2 2k 5 p 
20 _162 151 1H 36 
bvek deventavssinseeel 219 191 479 ae 
2 35 30 23 
29 2h 15 2 
i 155 127 17 ix 
a8 79 86 104 17 1a 
226 169 207 255 182 253 
1 . : — = 
25 303 
59 23 9 15 
Ob 121 
137 pLyy _152 ib 1B 
10 18 i») 2h 17 10 
a6 a0 38 %6 2 2. 
9 ie} ° 2 ooo one 
56 63 —&-__ 8 ae 
4 —# 10 15 
18 2 23 - as 
3h ae 30 ‘) 28 
12 4 33 xn 4 a 
16s 145 1 om 
i i 1 i 
7 50 sf 103 TT 
Carry-over : 22 _it 8 12 27 33 i. Se ee 8 
Domestic Gisappearance ....t__ 10 a.) ee ial ik a a a 











An interesting analysis of supply 
and distribution of U.S. wheat by 
classes is presented in the current 
“Wheat Situation’ report issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The comparison (see table) reveals 
two distinct features of production 
and supplies this year — the very 
large supplies of soft red winter 
wheat and the small supplies of 
durum. Production figures are based 
on August crop report, and revisions 
may be expected. (The durum wheat 
estimate, particularly, is considered 
high by trade observers.) 

The presence of large soft red win- 
ter wheat supplies are important 
from a market standpoint because 
this type of wheat is deliverable on 
Chicago and Kansas City futures. 

Largest Since 1931-32 

Supplies of soft red winter, are esti- 
mated at 274 million bushels, the 
largest since the 285 million in 1931- 
32, and about a third above the 1942- 
51 average of 204 million bushels. 
Supplies in 1952-53 were about 212 
million bushels. Domestic disappear- 
ance in 1952-53 is estimated to have 
totaled 134 million bushels, and the 
1942-51 average was 156 million. Ex- 
ports in 1952-53 are estimated to have 
totaled 40 million bushels and the 


1942-51 average was 29 million. 

Durum supplies in 1953-54, estimat- 
ed at 31 million bushels, are below 
the short supplies of 39 million a year 
earlier, when amber durum com- 
manded substantial premiums in the 
market, and are the smallest since 
the 25 million bushels in 1936-37. 
Domestic disappearance in 1952-53 is 
estimated at 24 million bushels, the 
lowest since 1936-37, when it was 22 
million. The average for 1942-51 is 
36 million. Figures on durum include 
red durum as well as amber durum, 
used in the production of macaroni 
and related products. The use of red 
durum is limited largely to animal 
feeding. 

At Record Level 


With the record large total supplies 
of wheat for 1953-54, hard red winter 
supplies, estimated to be 854 million 
bushels, are the largest since esti- 
mates by classes were started in 1929. 
Supplies in 1952-53 were estimated 
at 809 million and the 1942-51 aver- 
age was 683 million. Supplies of hard 
red spring are estimated at 379 mil- 
lion, compared with 320 million a 
year ago and the 1942-51 average of 
346 million. Supplies of white wheat 
are estimated at 229 million bushels, 
compared with 188 million in 1952- 


53 and 159 million, the 1942-51 aver- 
age. 

USDA points out that the figures 
used in the table are not based on 
survey or enumeration data and are 
therefore only approximations. Esti- 
mated stocks on farms and in interior 
mills, elevators, and warehouses by 
kinds, are assumed to be present in 
about the same proportion as produc- 
ed; the classes within kinds are es- 
tablished on the basis of the quin- 
quennial wheat-variety surveys. Com- 
mercial stocks are reported by class- 
es, and merchant mill stocks are 
broken down largely on the basis of 
the distribution by classes of com- 
mercial stocks, after making allow- 
ance for quantities going for export. 

Exports and shipments by classes 
are estimated on the basis of “‘inspec- 
tion for export” for wheat as grain 
and on the basis of the area from 
which exports are made for flour; 
also, on the basis of records of the 
former War Food Administration, the 
USDA and export indemnifying 
agencies. 

The 1952 figures, as well as the 
1953, are subject to revision, USDA 
points out. The export figures in- 
clude flour, semolina and macaroni 
as well as wheat shipped as grain. 





Feed Production 
Schoo! Program 
to Stress Economy 


KANSAS CITY—Economy of feed 
manufacturing operations is a main 
theme which will run through the 
fourth annual Feed Production School 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. The school will 
be held Nov. 16-18 at the President 
Hotel in Kansas City. 

Under the direction of Oscar 
Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, chairman of the school, 
the program is in the final stages of 
formation. 

Recognized experts on all phases of 
feed milling procedure are being ob- 
tained for the production school pro- 


gram. Already 19 men have acknowl- 
edged invitations to speak on such 
subjects as maintenance, pelleting, 
bag operations, bulk ingredient han- 
dling, inventory control, quality con- 
trol, costs, loading, sanitation, en- 
gineering, employee training and 
grinding equipment. 

Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 
president of the Midwest association, 
pointed out that a record attendance 
is expected this year and that reser- 
vations would be accepted on a first- 
come-first-serve basis. Registration 
blanks are being mailed out this 
week. 
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WISCONSIN MILL SOLD 
KIEL, WIS.—The Kiel Roller Mills 
has been purchased by Edgar J. De- 
pies, whose mill at New Holstein was 
destroyed by fire several weeks ago. 
Mr. Depies is rebuilding the burned 
mill, and is installing new equipment 
locally to increase production. 





Feed Concentrate 
Supply Larger 
Than Last Year 


WASHINGTON — Despite drouth 
area conditions in southern and south- 
western states, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture officially reports in its 
feed situation outlook for August- 
September, 1953, that the 1953-54 
supply of feed concentrates, including 
feed grains and by-product feeds, will 
be about 176 million tons or 8 million 
larger than last year and only slightly 
below the record level of 1950-51. 

In the feed grain section of the 
report corn accounts for all of the in- 
crease in supplies over last year. 
Oats, barley and sorghums supplies 
are all below last year’s availability. 
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Hay stocks are estimated to be for 
1953-54 at about 120 million tons, ap- 
proximately the same as last year, 
with hay crop conditions good in the 
north but poor to bad in Missouri and 
the southwestern states. 

The corn supply is a_ veritable 
mountain of feed. USDA estimates a 
carryover of better than 800 million 
bushels on Oct. 1, 1953, which with a 
new crop of better than 3.3 billion 
will take the feed industry into a 
new crop year with better than 4.1 
billion bushels. Corn supplies in the 
north central states are reported at 
record levels by USDA. 

Feed grain disappearance for the 
April-June quarter was lower than 
the similar period of 1952 as was the 
disappearance table for the October- 
March half of the crop feeding year. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
ARRANGES OCT. 9 MEETING 


NASHVILLE—tThe semi-annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., will be conducted Oct. 9 
at the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta. 
A self-rising flour baking demonstra- 
tion by E. Glenn Fite, Birdsey Flour 
& Feed Mills, Macon, Ga., will be the 
main feature of the meeting. 

Assembly for the meeting will be- 
gin Oct. 8 and the Victor Chemical 
Works and the Werthan Bag Corp. 
will be joint hosts for the entertain- 
ment that evening. 

Earl W. Fuqua, Kansas Milling Co., 
will be in charge of registration be- 
ginning at 8:30 a. m. Oct. 9. C. B. 
Nichols, Happyvale Flour Mills, presi- 
dent of the group, will open the meet- 
ing at 9:30 a. m. 

The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
and the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
will be hosts at refreshments and the 
luncheon later in the day. 

Following adjournment at 3 p. m. 
golf will be played and tours will be 
conducted for the women, Mrs. C. B. 
Nichols being chairman of the 
women’s entertainment committee. 

Hotel reservations may be made 
directly to L. O. Moseley, vice presi- 
_" Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, 

a. 
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MISSOURI BAKERS OUTING 
SET FOR SEPT. 29-30 

KANSAS CITY—The annual fall 
outing of the Missouri Bakers Assn. 
will be held at Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo., Sept. 29-30. 

George H. Buford, secretary of the 
association, indicates reservations at 
$10 each should be made directly 
with the resort. 

Wives of members are invited and 
a special invitation has been issued 
to members of the Kansas Bakers 
Assn. and their wives. 
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500,000 BU. ADDITION 

WILMORE, KANSAS—A half mil- 
lion bushel concrete grain elevator 
will be erected here by the Bower- 
sock Mills & Power Co., with tenta- 
tive date of completion set at Dec. 
1, M. E. Dellinger is local manager of 
the grain buying firm. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bonded Grain in the United States 





Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Aug. 21, 1953 (000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
aa ‘ 155 ae ; — 
Buffalo » ine 821 . 421 se 

Afloat : 156 a's 7 
Chicago 133 : 
tig nae, Ee 45 163 
Baltimore .... 20 - 
Philadelphia .... ; ou bs 
Lakes ...... 121 190 

Totals 996 277 699 353 
Previous week 917 1,579 735 547 
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MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN MEETING FEB. 15-17 


NEW YORK—The Grain Process- 
ing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. 
will hold its annual meeting Feb. 
15 17 at the Hotel Nicollet in Min- 
neapolis, Raymond J. Walter, execu- 
tive secretary, reports. 

Arrangements for the progrem are 
already being made, and R. R. Strong, 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the convention 
committee, is urging members to be- 
gin requesting reservations at the 
Nicollet now. 

The board of directors will hold 
its next meeting Oct. 21 in Chicago. 

The association recently held its 
mid-year meeting at Bedford Springs, 
Pa. One of the activities there was a 
meeting of the technical committee of 
engineers, which approved the asso- 
ciation standard on vertical mixers. 
Also, it was reported, the standard 
on horizontal mixers is near comple- 
tion. Task chairmen E. P. McCreery, 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and H. M. Soars, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., reported on 
progress on standards for corn shell- 
ers and corn cutters, respectively. 
Task chairmen working on standards 
are H. C. Jacobson, Jacobson Ma- 
chine Works, Minneapolis, grinding 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Grain Separator Co., Hopkins, Minn., 
dust collectors. 

A preliminary draft of the associa- 
tion’s products chart, graphically list- 
ing members and the machinery 
wh'ch they manufacture, was on dis- 
play. The chart, which will be wide- 
ly disseminated, is being prepared un- 
der the direction of the trade rela- 
tions committee, whose chairman is 
Lloyd Jaffe, Sidney (Ohio) Grain 
Machinery Co. (Other stories on the 
GPMMA mid-year meeting appeared 
in the July 25 and Aug. 1 issues of 
Feedstuffs.) 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. G. HOUGHTLIN RENAMED 
HEAD OF SOYBEAN GROUP 


CHICAGO—R. G. Houghtlin, Chi- 
cago, was reelected president of the 
National Soybean Processors Assn. 
at the group’s annual meeting in 
Chicago recently. 

Also elected to serve the associ- 
ation during the 1953-54 crop year 
were: vice president and chairman 
of the executive committee, W. E. 
Huge, Central Soya Co. Inc.; 
secretary, R. G. Golseth, Lauhoff 
Grain Co.; and treasurer, H. A. Ab- 
bott, Funk Bros. Seed Co. 

Almost 300 processors and guests 
of the industry attended the social 
sessions of the annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Clark Yager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Purina 
Co., were elected to the executive 
committee for terms expiring Sept. 
30, 1955. Philip S. Duff, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., and Jasper Gio- 
vanna, Decatur (Ill.) Soy Products 
Co., are holdover members of the 
executive committee with terms ex- 
piring Sept. 30, 1954. 

The following members are direc- 
tors of the association: E. A. Cayce, 
Ralston Purina Co.; S. E. Cramer, 
Swift & Co.; Dwight L. Dannen, Dan- 
nen Grain & Milling Co.; Roger 
Drackett, The Drackett Co.; Philip S. 
Duff, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co.; 
W. H. Eastman, General Mills, Inc.; 
Jasper Giovanna, Decatur Soy Pro- 
ducts Co.; R. B. Jude, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; W. H. Knapp, The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co.; Willard 
Lighter, The Glidden Co.; M. D. Mc- 
Vay, Cargill, Inc.; Ralph S. Moore, 
Soy-Rich Products, Inc.; Clarence E. 
Peters, Haynes Soy Products, Inc.; 
Glenn Pogeler, North Iowa Coopera- 
tive Process. Assn.; J. J. Quinlan, 
Allied Mills, Inc.; Joe Sinaiko, Iowa 








Milling Co.; Ralph Wells, Ralph 
Wells & Co.; Clark Yager, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 


“YAe 


17 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








~ROGALSKY MILLING CO.” 


- Ma PHERSON. 





KANSAS * 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“sf4! 








“Roce RIVER” 


e ay 
“BLODGETT’S” RYE cits; 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 











QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS... 








Red Wing, Minnesota 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


















a 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


“WINGOLD” 


FOR QUALITY” 





Waite Rye 
Pure Licut Rye 


Clear “Boxer” 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STATE” 


Rye Flours 


MepiuM RYE 


“WINONA” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


SpeciaL MepruM Rye 
Rye Meal Coarse, Mevium-FiNe 






“STRONGFELLOW” 


Dark Rye 

















PAKISTANI BURLAP—Greeting the first shipment of Pakistani burlap 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


v x 


when it arrived at New Orleans for the Chase Bag Co. are, left to right: 
©, W. Arning, consul general of Great Britain, New Orleans; J. D. Kriel, 
U.S. guif manager, Funch, Edye & Co., Inc.; Capt. A. S. Bain of the S. S. 
Mahseer (which carried the burlap) and J. H. Counce, manager, Chase Bag 
Co., New Orleans. When burlap manufacturing plants in Pakistan are com- 
pleted the country expects to make $00 million yards of burlap yearly. 





H. R. Merritt, Jr. 
Reelected Head 
of Mutual Millers 


BUFFALO—The Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. held its summer 
convention at the Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N. Y. with a good-sized 
attendance being present to hear 
speakers prominent in their fields. 

Professor James J. Hayes, profes- 
sor of economics at St. Bonaventure 
College, one of the principal speak- 
ers, discussed “McCarthyism” and 
told the millers and feed dealers that 
they should all run for a public office 
in their own communities, “and if 
you are elected a lawmaker, for 
God’s sake, make laws and don’t try 
to be an executive.” 

E. I. Robertson, formerly of Cor- 
nell University, spoke on “Recent De- 
velopments in the Nutrition of Farm 
Animals.” At the afternoon meeting 
the convention was addressed by E. C. 
Holcombe, advertising manager of 
the special products division, the Bor- 
den Co., on the different segments 
of advertising with some very friend- 
ly advice regarding retail dealer's 
advertising problems. 

At the banquet, Dr. David H. C. 
Read of the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland kept his audience well satis- 
fied with a humorous talk on “How 
It Looks From Scotland.” 

H. R. Merritt, Jr., Griggs & Ball 
Co., East Aurora, N. Y., was reelect- 
ed president. Also reelected were 
Raymond Mead of Northeast Pa., as 
vice president and Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, Jamestown, N. Y., as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Chosen as directors for three year 
terms were Walter Deutschlander of 
Columbus, Pa., and Merle E. Gates 
of East Randolph, N. Y. Other direc- 
tors are Rudy Engel of East Concord, 
N. Y., Harold Hallory of Dewittville, 
N. Y., Leonard Thiele of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and: Donald Mattison 
of Franklinville, N. Y. Both Mr. 
Merritt, and Mr. Mead are also direc- 
tors. 

The association set its next meet- 
ing for Feb. 17 in Buffalo. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LifFte—— 


VAN DUSEN PROMOTES BURY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Promotion of 
Harold F. Bury to manager of the 








traffic department of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. has been announced 
by A. C. Remele, vice president and 
general counsel of the grain commis- 
sion firm. Mr. Bury, assistant traffic 
manager since 1947, was named to 
replace the late T. Aldo Johnson. 


BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CORN PRODUCTS APPOINTMENT 


NEW YORK—Dr. E. W. Reid, 
president of Corn Products Refining 
Co., announces that R. C. Gralow 
has been appointed director of prod- 
uct development. A graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1934, Mr. 
Gralow joined Corn Products that 
year at its Argo, Ill., plant. Later 
he was transferred to the New York 
office, where, in 1948, he was ap- 
pointed sales manager of the chemi- 
cal division. Succeeding Mr. Gralow 
as chemical division sales manager 
is C. J. McDowell, formerly senior 
fellow of the Corn Products Fellow- 
ship, Mellon Institute. 


Millers Get 
Export Inquiry 


LONDON—Flour importers in a 
number of commonwealth territories, 
including the British West Indies, an 
important Canadian market, have ap- 
proached the U.K. millers with a 
view to making connections. Also, 
importers in the adjacent countries 
of Europe are renewing contacts in 
the hope that business may be pos- 
sible in the near future. 

At present the government has 
given no indication that it proposes 
to heed the industry’s publicly-voiced 
desire to get back into the export 
business as a natural follow-up of 
the recently gained freedom in the 
domestic market. Industry leaders 
however, claim that they have every 
facility to regain their lost markets 
in view of the many new mills built 
since the war to replace those lost 
or damaged by enemy action. The 
machinery installed is the most up- 
to-date available, while the technical 
knowledge gained under difficult war- 
time and postwar conditions enables 
them to manufacture any grade flour 
required to satisfy an overseas buyer. 

The question of dollars appears to 
be the overriding consideration pre- 
venting the return to export busi- 
ness. Nearly all supplies of hard 
wheat in Britain come from Canada 
and are paid for in dollars. There- 
fore, if the government is not to show 
a loss on its foreign exchange re- 
serves, purchases of flour will have 
to be paid for in dollars. It is con- 
ceivable that if the millers could 
guarantee a profit to the govern- 
ment in dollars, permission would be 
granted. However, the gaining of a 
profit is by no means certain because 
of the heavy competition provided 
by the U.S. and Canada. 

The use of wheat bought for ster- 
ling, internally or externally, may be 
looked upon by the government in a 
different light. The millers have 
agreed that if normal marketing ar- 





Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES, 1935 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-39=160 


Oct. Nov. 
257.2 
269.0 
221.1 
209.7 


Season 


Jan. Feb. 
251.7 2 
277.1 
233.6 
206.7 : 
226.5 
313.7 
208.6 
165.2 
164.5 
164.2 
143.9 
143.8 
98.9 


Dec. 
257.2 
274.6 
229.0 
214.2 
230.4 230.0 
283.1 301.9 
229.7 254.0 221.6 
165.1 165.1 
164.6 164.4 
164.0 164.2 
142.1 142.7 
126.9 127.6 133.9 
99.9 99.3 
104.5 106.2 
83.1 87.5 
93.9 93.2 
117.8 126.3 132.7 138.2 132.5 
86.0 84.6 86.0 84.8 83.0 

Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
238.3 227.8 229.2 215.7 215.4 211.3 eee eas 
273.0 279.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 261.8 
240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 210.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 251 2 227.5 213.6 219.8 
214.2 226.4 221.4 215.5 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
72.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
236.7 224.5 223.0 238.8 267.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 
165.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 
164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 
165 1 1651 165.2 165.2 165.1 165.1 165.1 164.7 
146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 
144.2 142.1 139.2 139.5 140.3 137.3 137.5 137.9 
93.7 98.1 97.8 102.5 114.4 118.5 132.6 103.3 
101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 86.3 89.0 98.1 
90.7 94.8 94.6 90.9 85.7 83.0 106.4 89.8 

2.9 88.7 87.9 86.6 87.4 82.8 82.2 90.4 
131.2 142.5 138.7 123.3 116.7 100.2 95.2 124.5 
81.4 83.1 83.4 89.0 114.9 126.1 121.1 93.6 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940100 








Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb 
1952-63... 28. 233.0 227.4 218.9 22 
1961-63.. -! 272.7 269.1 254.5 
1960-61. ° 232.0 240.3 250.2 
1949-60.. . 184.0 184.5 185.2 
1948-49 ° 205.6 203.1 183.3 
1947-48 ls 367.0 378.2 319.1 
1946-47... . 194.8 192.0 200.0 
1946-46 le 173.6 173.9 174.1 
1944-45 . -1 164.6 168.2 1590 
1943-44 161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 
1942-43 111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 
1941-42 99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 
1940-41... 87.8 88.6 85.4 87.3 85.8 
1939-40.. 73.6 76.5 82.7 86.6 86.2 
1938-39 64.6 668 715 72.8 68.7 
1937-38...... ee 90.0 78.4 81.3 85.2 82.2 
1936-37. wc cccce 160.2 153.2 156.2 163.6 163.8 
1936-36........ 104.2 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 


Comptied by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 





June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 

B21. 25.3 218.7 221.0 224.4 ms cise 

25 256.2 264.6 252.1 253.4 249.4 266.8 

245.8 247.4 246.6 236.8 240.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
193.3 197.3 187.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
326.8 325.4 322.3 320.5 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93.4 
86.2 92.3 963 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
68.6 707 74.4 74.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.8 
81.7 81.8 80.1 791 79.6 71.1 71.5 80.2 
165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
86.4 87.0 85.5 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
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rangements do not provide a suffici- 
ent offtake from the 1953 crop at not 
less than the prices guaranteed to 
growers by the government, they will 
use their best endeavors to take up 
the home grown wheat offered, sub- 
ject to a maximum of 1,250,000 tons 
during the current cereal year. 


Lower Price Required 

Because of the world-wide demand 
for soft wheat flour, the British would 
have a chance of unloading some of 
this wheat as flour on foreign mar- 
kets, although the guaranteed price, 
currently set at the equivalent of 
$2.27 bu. ex-farm would have to be 
modified to enable effective compe- 
tition. On the other hand, use of this 
wheat might mean that it would have 
to be replaced by dollar wheat from 
Canada since diversion would cut 
down the availability for the home 
grist. The millers are not compelled 
by law to use domestic wheat in their 
grists, their undertaking being a vol- 
untary one in the national interest. 
They will carry it out to the best of 
their ability irrespective of their feel- 
ings about the export market. Au- 
stralian soft wheat could also be used 
for export milling but here again the 
same considerations would apply. 

Prior to the war the British did 
a fairly extensive overseas trade. 
Sales in 1933 totaled 155,000 long 
tons, but by 1938 these had dwindled 
to 106,300 tons, and in the succeeding 
years they dropped to practically 
nothing as a result of government 
prohibition. They began to rise again 
in 1947, when the mills started to in- 
crease supplies to a limited number 
of colonial territories with a con- 
sumption demand too small to war- 
rant the establishment of a home 
milling industry. In 1952 these sales 
reached 10,200 tons. 

The principal prewar markets were 
in Scandinavia, the British West 
Indies, Gibraltar, the Canary Islands 
and Madeira. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY MANUFACTURES 
WHEAT BASE CONCENTRATE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is currently producing a cooked 
and vacuum-dried whole wheat prod- 
uct known as a wheat base concen- 
trate. This was originally developed 
by the Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 
in Chicago, and was patented by 
Joseph Cryns, who has licensed this 
process to Pillsbury. The research 
and development department at Pills- 
bury helped in the processing work 
and formulation work done on wheat 
base concentrate. 


At the present time the Army is 
testing different uses which can be 
made of wheat base concentrate. Al- 
ready, a number of overseas bases 
are using the product to make a 
whole wheat type bread. This is done 
by substituting the wheat base con- 
centrate for 10% to 20% of the white 
flour normally used. The ensuing 
product is the equivalent of a 50-50 
blend of whole wheat flour and white 
flour. 


The outstanding characteristic of 
wheat base concentrate is said to be 
its full-bodied wheat flavor. In addi- 
tion, it can be stored for periods 
which exceed one year, whereas nor- 
mal whole wheat flour can only be 
stored for relatively short periods 
without losing its flavor, particularly 
in the summer months. 

This product is also available to 
bakers and industrial users. Experi- 
mental work is being done to deter- 
mine whether other uses can be made 
of this product as a wheat flavor. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. Sept. 
2 4, 
7-—1953——.. 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33% 25%, 2534 25% 
Allis-Chalmers 56% 40% 45% 43% 
Am. Cynamid 55% 41% 45% 
Pfd. : 151% 117% 125% 
A-D-M Co, . 5O 31 31% 32 
Borden -.. 58% S51 57% 55% 
Burry Bis, Corp. 5% 3% 356 3% 
Cont. Bak. Co. 25 17 22% 22 
Pfd. $5.50 . 99 91 93% 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 79% 66 71% 71 
Dow Chemical . 36% 34 3514 35 
Gen. Baking Co... 164% 12 12% 12% 
Gen, Foods Corp... 56% 40% 55 ‘4% 
Gen. Mills, Ine. 65% B24 554% 56% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23%, 18% . 18% 
Pfd. $5 .. 107 981%, .... 98% 
Merck & Co. 39% 18), 18% 18% 
Pfd. $4 lll v4 95 95 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 29%, 35% 35% 
Pfd. $7 ‘ 18454 160 167% 165% 
Proc. & Gamble .. 80 60% 62 61% 
Quaker Oats Co.... 48 25%, 264% 26% 
Pid. $6 160 131%, 137% .... 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 23% M%m 19% 19% 
Std, Brands, Ince. 29 21% 27% 26% 
¢Sterling Drug 16%, 33 35% 35% 
United Biscuit of 
America ‘ 37% 295%% 36% 34% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 34% 245% 26% 35% 
Wagner Pak. Co. 8% _ rer 4 
Ward Baking Co. 25 18% 24 244%, 
Warrants 10 6 9% 
Pfd. $5.50 116% 98 10014 101 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 12 13% 


+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 17% 185% 
*Standard Milling Co. ....... 10 10% 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Closing bid and asked prices of stocks 
not traded Sept. 8: 
Bid Asked 
89 





Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd.... 87% 

Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 166 167% 
Cream of Wheat vera 26% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 1002 lot 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd..... 143 145 
(reneral Foods, $3.50 Pfd. 91% 93% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5° Pfd. . 115% 117% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 334° Pfd. 109 116 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd...... 84 8614 
Pillsbury Mills, ine. ae 33% 34% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. $4 Pfd. 96 96% 
Ralston Purina Co., Pfd. 91% 92% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 91 92% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 83 84 
*Sterling Drug, $3.50 Ptd. 90 92 
Sunshine Biscuits, Ine, 67% 68% 


United Biscuit of America, 
$4.50 Pfd. ere 102 105 
Victor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 88 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Closing bid and asked prices of stocks 
not traded Sept. 8: 
Bid Asked 


Great A&P Tea Co. 156 158% 

Great A&P Tea Co., & Pfd. 130 131% 

Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A”. 10 10% 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 132% 134% 

Novadel-Agene 25% 25% 

Omar, Ine. ; In: 3 20% 
Wagner Bak, Co., Pfd. . 109% ltl 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

High Low Close Close 

Aug. Aug. 

21, 28, 

o—1953—.. 1953 1953 

Canada Bread 3.50 2.90 3.50 3.50 
Can. Food Prod. 4 2% 3 3 

Federal Grain . a 14 16% 16% 
Fed, Grain, Pfd. 26% 24 25% 26 


Gen, Bakeries 6 00 4.90 5% 5% 
Lake of the Woods 334% 29% 32 32 
Maple Leaf Mig., 

Pfd. ° 90 80 xY RS 
Ogilvie Flour . 23 2934 33 32% 
Toronto Elevs. 14% 12% 13 13 
United Grain, A .. 18 17 17% 17% 
George Weston — 26% 31% 32% 

Pid. 442% 98% 91% 97 97 


Closing bid and asked 
not traded: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, B son” “Oe 53 
Can, Bakeries ° . WB 13% 
Can. Food Prod., A Pa 5% 7 
Can. Food Prod., Pfd. 54% 
Catelli Food, A ittascaea: ae oe 
Catelli Food, B , 18%, gids 
Consol. Bakeries : 7% RY 
Inter-City Bakeries dard wis 15 20 
Inter. Milling. Pfd.* ... . $i 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd..... 138 : 
Maple Leaf Milling im’ x 
MeCabe Grain, A a 12% 
McCabe Grain, B ‘ 12 12 
Mid Pacific Grain ” 14 18 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 147 

Reliance Grain ............. -20 eeee 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. .. ; 120 
Standard Brands* ; 27% 27 
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BREAD 
WILL BUILD ELEVATOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Farmers 
Elevator and Co-operative Assn. of 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Hennessey, Okla., has announced it 
will build a 300,000 bu. concrete ele- 
vator. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 





MILLING CO. 


At, Afaonize 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


























BERKELEY 


“INES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


AND SEWING TWINE 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 















IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 








Leavenworth, Kansas 





“For SUPER Results 
1(25/Y USE QUAKER 
r’; i BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 





Rye Acreage May 
Be Boosted in 
1954, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—Rye acreage for 
harvest in 1954 may be increased 
slightly from 1953 as a result of a 
reduction in wheat acreage brought 
about by the marketing quota pro- 
gram, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture states in a recent bulletin. 

However, relatively low prices for 
rye prior to seeding time will tend 
to limit acreage increases, USDA 
says. While rye production has de- 
clined to very low levels in recent 
years, no shortage has developed. It 
is expected, USDA states, that pro- 
duction in 1954 will again meet do- 
mestic requirements, and if signifi- 
cant quantities are exported they 
probably will be offset by imports of 
about the same quantity, as they 
have in many years. 

Domestic supplies of rye for 1953- 
54 are now estimated at 23.8 million 
bushels. Only on July 1, 1952, and 
1946 were the supplies smaller than 
this year. Imports in the past crop 
year totaled 5.8 million bushels, the 
largest since 1949-50. 

Domestic disappearance in 1953-54 
may total about 20 million bushels, 
compared with 19 million last year, 
with food and seed use about the 
same, USDA says. 

The market price of No. 2 rye at 
Minneapolis in the first five months 
of the 1952-53 marketing year was 
well above the previous year, but for 
the December-June period averaged 
31¢ below the comparable period in 
1951-52. 

Because a relatively larger portion 
of the crop was marketed in the first 
part of the year, the average price 
received by farmers was 19¢ bu. 
above the previous year, even though 
the year’s average price at Minne- 
apolis was 12¢ below the previous 
year. 

Prices have slumped sharply in the 
early part of the current marketing 
year, however, and are unusually low 
compared with wheat prices. In July, 
No. 2 rye at Minneapolis was $1.18 
bu. below No. 1 wheat, compared 
with a difference of 58¢ a year earli- 
er. 
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ANHEUSER’S ARBA FILM 
GETS PREMIER SHOWING 


CHICAGO—A premier showing of 
a new Anheuser-Busch, Inc., film, 
entitled, “This is the ARBA,” was 
given to 15 members of the trade 
press and guests in the studios of 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
Chicago, the morning of Sept. 2. 

The 21-minute film received ac- 
claim from the group because of its 
excellent color photography done 
under trying conditions. Portrayed 
was the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in St. Louis, 
with excellent promotion of the 
ARBA. 

Copies of the film, according to 
Paul C. Guignon, sales manager of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, and 
Fred W. Nicolai, division sales mana- 
ger of the firm, Chicago, are to be 
made available to the industry for 
group showings. Also attending the 
premier were: Miss Trudy Schurr, 
secretary of the ARBA, Chicago; 
Mrs. Louis K. Buell, executive mana- 
ger of the Bakers Club of Chicago; 
and Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 
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ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
ae district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
y = Bm from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 















for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO EAT 
20 years from now? This is by no 
means an idle query, for the popula- 
tion of the U. S. will probably be 
some 30 million larger by then, and 
there are “real grounds for question- 
ing” whether the nation will be able 
to produce enough food for all and at 


the same time maintain present 
standards of diet—much less improve 
them 


Such is the warning sounded by 
Fairfield Osborn, president of the 
Conservation Foundation and of the 
New York Zoological Society, in an 
article in the Journal of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry. 

The dubious outlook for America’s 
future food supply was spotlighted by 
an Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion study last year, according to Mr. 
Osborn, who adds that the nation’s 
agriculture must also be brought to 
a point where, quite apart from the 
food problem, “it can be counted upon 
to provide the large amount of or- 


ganic materials needed for our in- 
dustrial economy.” 
Since there is relatively little new 


land that can be brought into produc- 
tion, Mr. Osborn points out, more and 
more reliance must be placed upon 
technical improvements in agricul- 
tural practices. Although the contri- 
butions already made by chemists 
along this line are substantial, even 
greater advances are needed, Mr. Os- 
born says. 

At the same time, he emphasizes, 
greater progress in the whole field of 
conservation is imperative, since “the 
work of the chemist will literally fall 
upon barren ground if soil erosion is 
not checked and if our forests and 
water resources are not capably man- 
aged.” 


@ The Tremendous Pressures through 
which civilization as a whole is pass- 
ing today stem largely from the 
startling increases in population 
throughout the world, according to 
Mr. Osborn, who says: 

“There are 700 million more people 
on earth today than there were in the 
year 1900. This number is equivalent 
to the sum total of the population of 
Europe, North and South America, 
and Africa in that year. This rapid 
upsurge in populations is continuing, 
so that each year there are approxi- 
mately 20 million additional people— 
a number equal to the population of 
two and one-half cities the size of 
London or New York or, in turn, of 
four cities the size of Paris or Tokyo. 
Consequently, the question of ade- 
quate subsistence for the people of 
the United States as well as for 
people in other countries is bound to 
be an increasingly critical one in the 
years ahead.” 

Americans have now assumed 
world-wide responsibilities, Mr. Os- 
born notes, and since no need is more 
essential than that of food supply, a 
major task is to speed the progress 
of agriculture through dissemination 
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of technical information not only in 
the U. S. but among people through- 
out the world. 


Our problem is learning how to 
live with, and manage . . . agricul- 
tural abundance. There are really 
only two alternatives: We must 
either eat up or store up. We must 
either consume or control. We must 
either use it or lose it—Ezra Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 


STRIPS AND CONTOURS—On the 
cover of this issue is shown one of 
the standard geometric designs, as 
they appear from aloft, of the strip 
and contour soil conservation devices 
now extensively used in American 
agriculture. The bands of close-grow- 
ing vegetation (light areas) on the 
contour section make a _ protective 
cover for the soil, while contour- 
planted row crops form small dams 
across the slope to hold moisture and 
top soil. 

Contouring simply means planting 
crops on the level, across the slope. 
Each contour row follows the same 
elevation, similar to the shore-line of 
a pond. This is in contrast to straight 
rows, parallel to field boundaries, 
without regard to the slope of the 
land. 

This is not a new practice. There is 
evidence of contouring in China cen- 
turies ago. It is mentioned in Roman 
history, and was advocated by a num- 
ber of eighteenth century English and 
Scottish writers. 

In this country, Thomas Jefferson 
advocated “horizontal farming” in the 
early nineteenth century. In writing 
to William Burwell in 1810 about a 
violent storm when three inches of 
rain fell in an hour, Jefferson says, 
“Every hollow of every hill presented 
a torrent which swept everything 
before it. I have never seen fields so 
much injured. Mr. Randolph’s farm 
is the only one which has not suf- 





fered; his horizontal furrows arrested 
the water at every step till it was 
absorbed, or at least had deposited 
the soil it had taken up.” 

In 1813 Jefferson wrote William 
Peale regarding his farm at Monti- 
cello, Va.: “Our country is quite hilly 
and we have been in the habit of 
plowing in straight rows whether up 
and down hills, in oblique lines, or 
however they lead; and our soil was 
all rapidly running into the rivers. 
We now plow horizontally, following 
the curvatures of the hills and hol- 
lows, on the dead level, however 
crooked the lines may be. Every fur- 
row thus acts as a reservoir to receive 
and retain the waters, all of which go 
to the benefit of the growing plant in- 
stead of running off into the streams. 
In a farm horizontally and deeply 
p'owed, scarcely an ounce of soil is 
now carr’ed from it.” 

Contouring causes more water to 
be absorbed into the soil. This results 
in less soil erosion and higher crop 
yields. Contour farming also requires 
less power and frequently less time 
especially if crops planted up and 
down slopes are washed out and re- 
quire replanting. 

Did you know, by the by, that it 
takes 37 gallons of water to produce 
one slice of bread? That’s what the 
statisticians tell us. 


The Eleusinian Mysteries, the most 
closely guarded rites of antiquity, 
consisted for the most part of secret 
methods of cultivating grains. 


THE ANNUAL WAGE-—Steady jobs 
are a desirable national objective. 
Few would disagree with that gen- 
eral premise. Among other things, 
steady jobs mean steady buying 
power. Some people say a guaranteed 
annual wage is the answer to busi- 
ness cycle unemployment. Is it? Or 
would a guaranteed annual wage be 
a monkey wrench in the gears of our 





“Of course,” said old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “It’s jes’ plain sense to be prepared for whatever 
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comes, but the way some folks i is Carryin’ on over 
what’s_ goin’ 
Mother Earth can’t grow enough 
to feed the multiplyin’ popula- 


to happen when 


tion reminds me a consider- 
able lot of Uncle Ab Peach- 


tree the year hawgs went up 


higher’n a cat’s back. Ab had 
somewhere’s around a couple 
a hundred hawgs that year, 
an’ the higher the price got 


the worse he took on about how much he’ d be out in case 
the cholera got started, until finally he jes’ up an’ died with- 
out ailin’ of nothin’ but jes’ plain frettin’ hisself.” 
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flexible economy that has steadily 
lifted the American people from one 
plateau of living standards to a 
higher plateau? 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States believes that intensi- 
fied business methods buttressed by 
greater cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor—rather than guaran- 
teed annual wages—provide the only 
practical answer for business cycle 
unemployment. 

In a study entitled “Guaranteed 
Wages Through Supplemented Un- 
employment Compensation,” the na- 
tional chamber points out that much 
has already been done to level out 
peaks and valleys of unemployment 
through the introduction of new and 
supplementary products to combat 
seasonal swings in production; de- 
velopment of new markets and uses 
for existing products; production for 
stock, and increased advertising and 
promotion. The chamber’s observa- 
tion is: 

“With mutual confidence and un- 
derstanding between management 
and labor and a willingness on the 
part of labor to shift from an accus- 
tomed job to a different type of job, 
still more c2n often be done in pro- 
viding steady employment through- 
out the year.” 

Guaranteed annual wage plans can 
do little to regularize work and pay 
in the face of broad swings in de- 
mand and production, says the report. 
In the rare cases where they exist, 
it added, guaranteed wages followed 
the establishment of steady employ- 
ment but did not create it. 

“In the long run all business is a 
slave to its volume and rate of sales,” 
the report concludes. ‘‘No private 
company without a certainty of future 
sales can ‘guarantee’ wages or give 
any definite assurance of being able 
to pay an annual income—any more 
than it can guarantee profits or other 
payments.” 

8° e8 @ 


THE LAW RELAXES 
When we asked His Honor 
For Sunday supper, he said, “Fine! 
I'll furnish the dessert, 
And the pleasure will be mine.” 


(Ice cream, we thought.) Instead 
It proved an angel cake— 

A more luscious, tender one 
Than even I can make. 


When, “How come?” we queried— 
A famous judge, our guest— 

“The mix came in a box,” 

He boyishly confessed; 


“Just followed directions”; 

And laughed till he’d a stitch in 
His corporosity— 

“T like fussing in a kitchen.” 


Ever after—though none knows, 
I must explain in haste— 

Times I think of him in court 
There’s an apron ’round his waist. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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SURPLUSES AND WORLD HUNGER 

ATHER maudlin is a lot of the prevalent 

thinking—or unthinking—about the obvious 
and the implied relationships between world wheat 
surpluses and the age-old persistence of human 
hunger. Much is made of the paradox of famine in 
a world of plenty. When it is heard that more than 
half of the inhabitants of the earth lack food, there 
are indignant and sympathetic folk who would in- 
stantly come to the rescue with donations of sur- 
plus wheat and whose generosity suggests perma- 
nent bread lines. There are others who seize upon 
the sad fact of famine to support the social or 
political view that our economic system of distri- 
bution is faulty and should be amended so that all 
who breathe may afford to eat. 

At first glance such attitudes seem logical. But 
there are realistic factors that sternly modify the 
over-simplified conclusions. These factors are sel- 
dom mentioned among those who deal with food 
economics, and it is refreshing and correcting to 
hear the rare voice that ventures to call them to 
attention. Such a voice is that of H. G. L. Strange, 
the distinguished editor of the Searle Grain Co.’s 
periodical market letter, whose sagacious writings 
have stimulated and clarified trade thinking for a 
great many years. 

“Let us,” suggests Major Strange, “examine the 
facts carefully. There are 2,200 million people in 
the world. This means then that somewhere around 
1,300 million have insufficient food. It has been cal- 
culated that people consume on the average each 
year throughout the world about 14.5 bushels per 
head of all foodstuffs including grains, fruits, vege- 
tables, peas, beans, livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, fish, game and incidentals. It is obvious then 
that any further food to bring up the level of living 
of the hungry people of the world would have to 
be a most substantial quantity. 

“It seems idle to assume that anything less 
than an extra half a pound of bread a day would 
augment materially the people’s diet. But half a 
pound a day comes to 180 pounds, or roughly three 
bushels a year. Three bushels multiplied by 1,300 
million hungry people means that the need exists 
for no less than 4,000 million additional bushels of 
wheat a year, and that moreover this quantity, if it 
could be distributed—about which there would cer- 
tainly be most serious difficulties—would have to 
be maintained perpetually month by month and 
year by year, for to give an additional amount of 
food to 1,000 or so million people for a few weeks 
and then to shut off the increase would probably 
cause most serious discontents. 

“Assuming, however, that the distribution of 
the needed 4,000 million bushels of wheat a year 
could be made (without entering into the question 
of who would pay for the wheat and the ships and 
the trains to transport it) let us see how much the 
existing surpluses amount to. Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News informs us that the world wheat 
carryover on July 31 will amount to 1,114 million 
bushels. But of course this is not all available for 
sale or distribution. Some must be kept in the 
cupboard to guard against poor crops or emer- 
gencies. Let us, for the sake of argument, and 
which seems reasonable, suppose that there should 
be kept in the cupboard with these four chief ex- 
porters 450 million bushels. Deducting this from 
this year’s carryover 1,114 million, leaves 660 
million bushels available for distribution to hungry 
people if it could be given free, and if some one 
would be willing to pay for the cost and distri- 
bution. 

“This would amount to half a bushel per person 
per year, which is a long way from the very mini- 
mum of 3 bushels per annum that we figure would 
be necessary. Furthermore this free distribution 
would have to be kept up year after year to do any 
good, yet we can be sure that years will come 
when for one reason or another there will be little 
or no surpluses over and above those needed to 
fill the requirements of our usual customers.” 
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Major Strange does not abandon the subject 
without thought of a solution capable of meeting 
the problem in more practical ways than the ones 
he rejects. The difficulty, he thinks, can be dealt 
with by assisting the people of backward countries 
to develop their natural resources and industries 
so that more of them can have the wherewithal 
to meet hunger, either by producing foods or ex- 
changing other products for the surplus foods of 
other countries. This would be facilitated, he be- 
lieves, if surplus-produeing and creditor countries 
were willing to lower their tariffs so that goods 
and products could flow freely throughout the 
world. 
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Even if we could set up a workable two-price 
system for a commodity as important as wheat, 
and even if we were able to proceed from there 
to develop integrated policies suitable to the re- 
quirements of the numerous other branches of our 
agriculture, we should still have to ask ourselves 
how the program as a whole fitted into the liberal 
policies of world trade to which we have so fre- 
quently given lip service. Without attempting to 
prejudice any policy in advance, we find it difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the task of reconcil- 
ing any variation of the two-price system with a 
genuinely liberal foreign trade policy would tax 
human ingenuity to the utmost—New York Times. 
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IN DEFENSE OF SPECIAL WEEKS 
ROM time to time there has been editorial 
comment in these columns poking fun at the 

rash of special ‘‘months,” “weeks” and “days” 
which has colored the complexion of our social and 
economic life in recent years. The intent was not 
to disparage this American institution—for that is 
what it seems to have become. But certain aspects 
of the thing are so whimsical as to invite humorous 
contemplation—and perhaps even a horse laugh. 
“Save the Horse Week” provides a pat example. 

Among the sober and wholly pragmatic special 
times that come to mind most readily out of the 
welter of some 400 events of this kind celebrated 
in the United States annually or occasionally are 
“Doughnut Month,” “Clean Up Week,” “Fire Pre- 
vention Week,” and such-like. Their value and the 
philosophies behind them have been demonstrated 
and cannot fairly be discredited. But how can 
risibilities be avoided and diaphragms kept from 
shaking at certain others? For instance: Old 
Maid’s Day, Expectant Fathers’ Day, National 
Bow Tie Week, National Cage Bird Week, Kraut 
Weex and Diabetes Week. 

Yet perhaps even these should be contemplated 
with a straight face. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. thinks so, and in one of its publica- 
tions comes spiritedly to the defense of the whole 
special-times business. The chamber, it should be 
remembered, has assumed a sort of sponsorship 
over these days, weeks and months, and has 
taken over from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce the publication of an annual booklet listing 
all the events. The 1954 edition of this booklet is 
scheduled for publication in November. 

The chamber’s editorial spokesman protests 
that though there are a good many people who 
find the special events “just a shade silly,” in his 
mind this point of view is ‘‘just a shade superficial.” 
He goes on: “No doubt some of the slogans for 
special events are humorous. But they also serve 
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the practical purpose of calling attention to some- 
thing a lot of folks believe important.” 

To some people, the editor admits, National 
Pickle Week might not seem inherently dignified. 
Yet he contends that Pickle Week “should and 
does arouse memories of picnics—-past--and mid- 
night snacks to come,” both of which, to his think- 
ing, are worthwhile pursuits. 

As he gets emotionally wound up in his sub- 
ject, the chamber editor concludes that special 
days, weeks and months “are part of our American 
folklore, reflecting our national sense of values- 
and, indeed, our national sense of humor—which is 
a saving grace entirely lacking in all directed 
economies since the days of ancient Egypt and, 
perchance, before.” 

A good argument here—and if pickle weeks 
can do anything to lighten the dismal dishumor of 
controlled economies, we should all be for ‘em. 
Spare the Horses! 
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WHEN PLAYERS ARE UMPIRES 
HOULD farmers write farm legislation? 


Some of the socalled farm leaders say so, 
and the principle is implied in the device of re- 
ferring such matters as crop limitation to a vote 
of the farmers affected. This sort of thing was 
dubbed “politicomics’” in recent editorial com- 
ment quoted on this page, though of course there 
is nothing funny about it. Inherent in the prin- 
ciple is a great danger to demoncracy. If there 
is anything comical about this, ‘‘tragi-comedy” is 
a more realistic name for it. 

Walter B. Garver, manager of the agricultural 
department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S., notes the “unfortunate thread that is being 
woven into farm problem discussions.” That 
thread, he says, unravels from the emphasis on 
consulting farmers and farm leaders about farm 
legislation and programs, and it takes form as a 
“seeming resentment at any one but farmers, 
farm leaders and farm politicians having any- 
thing to suggest on these problems.” The clear 
implication is that farmers should be allowed to 
write their own legislative ticket. 

“Certainly,” Mr. Garver grants, “no one has 
a right to speak for the farmer except the farmer 
himself and those he chooses to speak for him, 
but it will be a sorry day in American history if 
the doctrine is ever accepted that only labor 
should frame labor legislation; bankers the fi- 
nancial and fiscal legislation; railroads, truck and 
bus and airline companies the transportation laws; 
business men generally the business laws; and 
only farmers the farm laws. Surely the views 
of the directly affected groups are of primary 
concern and must be solicited and studied. But 
all legislation is supposed to be in the interest 
of the general welfare, and it is therefore the 
proper business and concern of every citizen. 
And it has seemed to us that one of the qualities 
of Secretary Benson giving him statesman-like 
stature is that he appears to regard himself not 
so much as a farmer spokesman in the cabinet, 
but rather as Secretary of Agriculture for all the 
people — producers, processors, distributors and 
consumers included.” 

When all the players are umpires the game is 
anarchy. 
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“It is important to anyone closely associated 
with agriculture,” writes the editor of Feedstuffs, 
“to recognize that there is a rising tide of doubt 
and even resentment on the part of consumers 
against the high support prices for some of the 
farm products, when the result seems to be arti- 
ficially high food costs despite constantly mount- 
ing surpluses. No voting group outnumbers con- 
sumers, and it is possible that the attitudes now 
being expressed will lead to substantial changes 
in the farm price structure and in farm production 
in the next few years.” 
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Canadian Comment cee By George E. Swarbreck 





Sales Policy 


The Canadian Wheat Board's sales 
policy is being watched with interest 
both in Canada and in overseas mar- 
kets. While importing countries have 
ample stocks of wheat right now, 
they would be willing to take up 
offerings of the top two grades if 
prices were right. In any event, many 
of them will be compelled to buy in 
the late fall and they are hoping 
that by then they will be able to 
deal at what they consider to be a 
more equitable price level. 

The board, however, is showing 
no signs of wavering in its policy 
of sitting tight although there has 
been some easement of terms in an 
effort to facilitate sales. Of main 
interest to the U.K. buyers was the 
decision to offer specific grades in 
place of the system whereby the 
makeup of cargoes was at the sellers’ 
option with grades ranging from No. 
1 Northern to No. 4. Most buyers 
want only the two top grades and 
are not anxious to take anything 
lower. 

Supplies of Nos. 2 and 3 are plenti- 
ful and the board widened the spread 
as a further move in the plan to 
jerk up interest. So far this has had 
little effect on buying activity but 
it does show a desire to meet the 
needs of customers other than that 
of dropping the price drastically. 

At the end of August the board's 
quotations for No. 1 Northern under 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
on the domestic market and on the 
open market were: even at $2.02% 
bu. with a spread of 10¢ down to 
No. 4. 

Officials of the board are to meet 
with federal government men at 
Ottawa in the second week in Sep- 
tember and it is expected that the 
millers will be called into conference 
sometime during that week. The 
sales program for the future will be 
plotted during the conference and it 
is possible that some major policy 
decision may be taken by the govern- 
ment. Despite the optimism express- 
ed by top officials there is no doubt 
that some concern is felt about the 
glut of wheat now present in Canada 
as a result of last year’s record har- 
vest, the heavy carryover at July 31 
and the near record offtake now com- 
ing forward. For top priority dis- 
cussion will be the subject of financi- 
al assistance for farmers with heavy 
stocks of wheat bogged down on the 
farms. 


Oats and Barley 


Despite the importance of wheat 
to the Canadian economy, the board's 
main effort at the present time is 
directed towards moving oats and 
barley for which there is a fair de- 
mand in overseas markets. The sales 
policy has been described in trade 
circles as aggressive. 

Towards the end of July delivery 
quotas for these two grains were 
lifted and stocks at country elevators 
are ample. In face of the low demand 
for wheat held at eastern storage 
points it is advantageous to ship oats 
and barley for immediate sale. Prices 
have declined but the sales have not 
been appreciably boosted so far. 
Japan has been a buyer of barley 
and moderate amounts have gone to 
the U.K. The U.S. is the principal 
buyer of oats 


HMustling Policy 


Clarence D. Howe, Canadian mini- 
ster of trade and commerce, considers 
that with some hustling Canada can 
continue to find greater foreign mar- 
kets for grain than in prewar years. 

Speaking to a business convention 
at St. Andrews, N. B., Mr. Howe 
said he could not regard the heavy 
carryovers of grain from the large 
crops of recent years as ‘“‘worrisome 
surpluses” but rather as a particular 
blessing of nature. Grain exports, 
Mr. Howe pointed out, were expected 
to be a good deal lower in the early 
months of the present crop year. Ex- 
port demand has declined because 
many overseas countries are well 
stocked with wheat, a good deal of 
it bought from Canada, while their 
own crops were good. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Howe said he 
was optimistic about Canada’s future 
as a producer and exporter of grain 


because world requirements appeared 
to be outpacing production. He stress- 
ed that the present lull in demand 
applied to all exporting countries and 
not only to Canada. The Canadians, 
he added, were doing at least as 
well as their competitors. 


Lake Strike 

A strike vote currently being taken 
among Canadian lake seamen is ex- 
pected to result in an affirmative de- 
cision although positive action is like- 
ly to be delayed several weeks. One 
reason forcing the delay is the large 
glut of wheat now present at all 
terminals across Canada. The opinion 
is that the shrewd union leaders 
would be inclined to hold up the 
strike until the time when it would 
hurt most. As soon as grain starts 
moving again it would be easier to 
put pressure on the owners. 

However, the unions will not find 
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it easy to pressurize the shipping 
men. The four main companies in- 
volved, Colonial Steamships, Ltd., 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., N. M. 
Paterson & Sons, Ltd., and the St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, 
carried a record amount of cargo in 
the spring and can afford to sit out 
a lengthy strike. One report stated 
that their earnings so far this year 
are equal to those for the whole of 
last year. Normally these companies 
earn 60% of their revenue from grain 
business and they are currently using 
their facilities to stockpile iron ore 
and coal while grain movement is 
bogged down. 

Since the movement of grain is 
important to the Canadian economy 
the companies concerned will not 
wish to see a layoff no matter how 
strong financially they may be. A 
conciliation board has made certain 
recommendations for improvement 
acceptable to the companies but the 
Seafarers’ Union will not agree. The 
demand is for a $50 a month in- 
crease and a reduction of the work 
week from 56 hours to 40 hours. 
Since the number of men a ship can 
carry is limited this is in reality a 
demand for overtime pay. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... ny te Nortiwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Non IWA Wheat 


A major talking point in European 
grain trade circles at the present 
time concerns the possible effect of 
non International Wheat Agreement 
supplies on the present price struc- 
ture. In comparison with the stocks 
in the hands of the U. S. and Canada, 
the available amounts are not large 
but they are seen as ample enough to 
cause serious damage to the setup 
organized under the agreement. 

It will be recalled that 20 years 
ago the Argentine wrecked the inter- 
national wheat stabilization plan by a 
policy of price cutting aimed at clear- 
ing surplus wheat irrespective of the 
price offered. Stocks held by that 
country today are probably not large 
enough alone to imperil the present 
pact but taken in conjunction with 
those of a number of other countries, 
notably Russia and the satellite Euro- 
pean wheat growing nations, the ef- 
fectiveness of IWA could be seriously 
impaired. 

If the Argentine is willing to un- 
dersell then the whole structure will 
be undermined. And there is evidence, 
according to marketmen, that the 
Argentine is underselling as witness 
recent deals with a number of coun- 
tries, including Japan, a_ traditional 
customer for U. S. supplies. 

The Argentine gathered a good crop 
last season and the carryover is cur- 
rently assessed at around 113.5 mil- 
lion bushels with the new harvest ex- 
pected to provide an additional 240 
million bushels. From this would 
come a surplus of around 112 million 
bushels, giving the Argentine selling 
monopoly a total export and carry- 
over availability of 225.5 million 
bushels. Of this some will be held 
back in reserve but it still indicates a 
sizable amount for disposal at any 
price the monopoly cares to fix. In 
face of the competition from the U. S. 
and Canada marketmen consider it 
entirely feasible that a price break is 
indicated in order to unload the 
heavy supplies. 


Other Suppliers 


Other suppliers include Russia and 
the Danube countries, Turkey, Syria, 
Sweden, France and North America. 

Little is known about the harvests 
in the Russian controlled territories 
but if the good results now being 
achieved in Yugoslavia are anything 
to go by then the remainder of the 
growers in the Danube valley are 
having a good season. A conservative 
estimate is that the area will provide 
a total export and carryover surplus 
of around 40 million bushels, while 
the other countries listed may be 
collectively responsible for something 
in the region of 100 million bushels, 
subject to estimates of production 
already made being fairly accurate. 

An additional factor is Australia 
and although the harvest will be 
somewhat lower than expected it is 
understood that the total availability 
for export and carryover will be in 
the region of 115 million bushels. 
Australia has a major advantage in 
that sales of wheat, both under the 
agreement and on the “free” market 
can be made for sterling. 

However, discounting the Australian 
supply, the total amount of “free” 
wheat able to counterbalance IWA 
supplies is 360 milion bushes, a fifth 
of the joint availability for export 
and carryover held by the U. S. and 
Canada. Any decision to slash prices 
to aid the sale of this amount could 
have a profound effect on the mar- 
ket, observers consider. 

The Argentine agency may lead the 
way and if there is a price break the 
expectation is that the IWA setup 
will be vitally affected just as it was 
in 1933. 


Quality Counts 


Traders point out, however, that 
the North American countries have 
a strong point in their favor as a 
result of the high quality of their 
production. Moreover, much of the 
“free’’ wheat now on offer through- 
out the world is soft wheat whereas 
the main import demand is for hard 
wheat to bolster the domestic crops. 

France and Australia are likely to 


continue their policies of giving pref- 
erential attention to countries willing 
to take a proportion of their supplies 
in the form of flour, whereas the U. S. 
and Canada make no such stipulation. 
Russia, too, is anxious to break into 
the flour market although little suc- 
cess has been achieved so far due to 
the low grade of the offerings. The 
Argentine will also be a flour seller 
while exports of millfeed, particularly 
to the U. K. are likely to regain their 
former momentum. 

The greatest threat to the tradi- 
tional flour exporting nations, how- 
ever, is the ability of wheat importing 
countries to offer flour for export. 
Western Germany and Holland have 
been noteworthy in this respect while 
other countries, including Austria, 
Hungary and Belgium, have made 
limited offers. 


Tariff Talks 


The next session of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is 
slated to open at Geneva Sept. 27. 
Since flour is listed for discrimina- 
tory treatment by a number of coun- 
tries, including Holland, the trade 
will have a major interest in the dis- 
cussions. 

The agreement provides for the 
lowering of tariffs by nations in favor 
of others in order to induce a greater 
flow of international trade. The con- 
cessions number several hundred and 
the question of their continuance will 
involve the 33 subscribing nations in 
one of the most critical trade con- 
ferences of recent times. On two pre- 
vious occasions members have agreed 
to two three year extensions of the 
concessions but the final period is set 
to expire in December. 

Most countries wish the conces- 
sions to be renewed but the attitude 
of the U. S. will be a deciding factor. 
Foreign trade policy has been the 
subject of considerable criticism 
among American authorities and it 
is expected that renewal will be lim- 
ited to a year or 18 months at the 
most until a special 17 man commit- 
tee, recently appointed by President 
Eisenhower, examines the present 
situation. 
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TORONTO—The Canadian attitude 
toward the heavy supply of wheat 
present in the country, the near 
record harvest at hand and the slow- 
down in buying by overseas countries 
is one of calmness. Officials refuse to 
be ruffled into “fire sale” disposal 
plans. 

The present slide in demand, though 
serious because of the heavy carry- 
over, is normal and always experi- 
enced at this time of the year when 
European harvests begin to come on 
to the home markets. Officials of the 
Canadian Wheat Board have _ ex- 
pressed confidence that buying will 
resume its usual momentum in the 
late fall. 
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Canadian Wheat Board Officials 
Not Disturbed by Big Supplies 


No one is optimistic enough to fore- 
cast an overseas movement of 385 
million bushels such as that set last 
season, and because of this it is in- 
evitable that the carryover into the 
crop year 1954-55 will be even larger 
than that reported on July 31, 1953. 

The major factor coloring current 
thinking is that the country in pos- 
session of ample supplies of wheat 
in 1954-55 is going to be in a very 
favorable position. 

Note U. S. Cut 

Officials point to the 20% reduc- 
tion in acreage planned in the U. S. 
and to the law of averages which in- 
dicates that Canada cannot confi- 
dently expect a bumper crop next 
year. The situation has been described 
as serious but not fatal. What could 
upset the calculations would be an- 
other heavy offtake next year. 

The wheat board's feeling at the 
present time is that even a major 
reduction in price would not result 
in the movement of any more wheat, 
and this factor is motivating its policy 
of “sitting tight.” The view is that 
oversupply and not high prices is 
causing the slowdown in buying ac- 
tivity. 

Clive B. Davidson, the wheat board 
secretary, effectively summarized the 
situation when he said “It’s all going 
to be money in the bank if we keep 
our heads.” 

The government’s immediate prob- 
lem is to evolve some financial ar- 
rangement to assist the farmers dur- 
ing the waiting period. It is under- 
stood that the matter is to be ex- 
amined at top level meeetings in Ot- 
tawa early in September. The prob- 
lem of storage, too, has to be solved. 

Meanwhile, the Europeans, particu- 
larly the British private importers, 
are also sitting tight, refusing to be 
drawn into any heavy purchasing 
programs because of their feeling 
that prices will come down. 
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Another view, attributed to British 
trade sources, is that Canada could 
sell wheat if the authorities would 
agree to ship No. 1 and 2 northern 
only. The present sales policy is that 
a buyer must contract for all grades 
from one to four without any stipu- 
lation as to makeup of the cargoes. 

The weakness of the European im- 
porting nations lies in the fact that 
a heavy proportion of their stocks is 
in the form of soft wheat. Hard wheat 
supplies are by no means scarce, but 
additional deliveries will be needed. 
The U. K. in particular will have to 
step up its overseas wheat require- 
ments to cover the lower extraction 
rate now operative. 

The American and Canadian wheat 
exporters are having to face competi- 
tion from other supplying countries, 
many of them selling for sterling or 
under barter deals allowing a saving 
in dollar expenditure. Russia, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria can supply hard 
wheat, although the quality is not as 
good as that coming from North 
America. Other supplying countries, 
with soft wheat available, are Aus- 
tralia and Turkey, with Sweden and 
even Denmark also offering ship- 
ments. The Argentine is also a com- 
petitor. 

Given a preference all buyers will 
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go for North American supplies be- 
cause of the high quality rating it 
bears, but price is playing a major 
part in determining purchasing com- 
mitments. 


Big Crops in Europe 

The heavy harvests now being 
gathered throughout Europe have 
made a major impact on the situa- 
tion, but the presence of cheap wheat 
would result in a cutback in what is 
described by some observers as un- 
economical production. The secre- 
tariats of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Europe and of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization have 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 
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Gordon R. Ball 


OGILVIE DIRECTOR —Gordon R. 
Ball has been appointed a director 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
in succession to the late F. K. Mor- 
row. Mr. Ball, president and chief 
executive officer of the Bank of Mon- 
treal entered the banking business in 
1914 and from 1924 to 1947 he was 
stationed in New York. He was trans- 
ferred to Montreal as general man- 
ager of the bank in 1947 and became 
president last year. In addition to 
directorships in a number of promi- 
nent Canadian companies Mr. Ball is 
a member of the Dollar-Sterling 
Trade Council and an official of Mon- 
treal welfare organizations. 





jointly warned the western European 
countries not to reduce their wheat 
production just because world prices 
for wheat are dropping and because 
in consequence it seems more eco- 
nomical to rely on imports. 

Business in flour is also becoming 
highly competitive with several coun- 
tries willing and able to supply. Much 
of the offerings are low grade but in 
cases where they allow a saving in 
dollars the better quality of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour does not 
count. 

As far as Canadian wheat is con- 
cerned, officials do not believe that 
the circumstances present in Europe 
will be repeated in Asia, and they ex- 
pect the market in that area to re- 
main fairly buoyant. India, however, 
a heavy buyer in recent years, has 
set the current requirement at only 
37 million bushels, compared with an- 
nual imports in the last two recent 
years of 167 million bushels. 

The Canadian authorities feel that 
wheat in store is a valuable economic 
asset, and they consider themselves 
strong enough to last out any buying 
strike the importing countries may 
seek to impose. The past history of 
the board shows an ability to pursue 
an aggressive sales policy when re- 
quired, and officials do not lack any 
confidence in their ability to do the 
same again when circumstances are 
right. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS SET NEW HIGH 


VANCOUVER — British Columbia 
grain ports cleared a record volume 
of grain during the crop year ending 
July 31. It totaled 125,193,661 bu., ac- 
cording to the official report of the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange. This 
figure compares with the previous 
record set a year ago of 115,788,- 
073 bu. 





Vancouver shipments for the 1952- 
53 season were 100,673,140 bu. com- 
pared with 102,462,485 bu. and the 
movement last season is considered 
excellent in view of the fact that four 
of the major elevators were tied up 
to 80 days due to the strike. New 
Westminster, which also suffered a 
long closure by reason of the strike, 
moved out 9,066,465 bu. against 7,- 
631,338 bu. the previous year. 


Prince Rupert clearances totaled 
12,646,196 .bu., double the previous 
season’s mark of 5,694,250 bu. The 
Victoria elevator, operating the first 
time since the 1947-48 season, han- 
dled 2,807,860 bu. 

In the distribution by countries, 
shipments from B. C. ports in the 
1952-53 season were led by Japan 
which took 30,954,308 bu. This figure 
compares with 27,280,949 bu. a year 
ago. The U. K. dropped back to second 
place, taking 24,002 684 bu. against 
35,433,424 bu. the previous year. 
Other clearances last season and the 
year before follow: Belgium 10,773,- 
301 and 4 674,001 bu.; India 13,971,302 
and 17,896 635 bu.; Holland 8,219,991 
and 2,766,574; South Africa 6,127,706 
and 6,021 497; Continental ports 5,- 
066,376 and 677,289; Israel 1,843,692 
and nil; Italy 2,923,384 and 6.216,746; 
France 1,016,212 and nil; Korea 1,- 
725,404 and nil; Central and South 
America 13,685,793 and 10,911,208; 
other shipments last season were: 
Germany 463,970; Lebanon 728 000; 
Malta 723 333; Norway 888,533; Pak- 
istan 894,953; Switzerland 779,707; 
California 217,999 and Hawaii 19,- 
996 bu. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT CROP IN FRANCE 
FORECAST AT 302 MILLION 


WASHINGTON — The 1953 grain 
crop in France is very good, on the 
basis of the official forecast based on 
July 1 conditions, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. A wheat 
crop of 302 million bushels is fore- 
cast. 

This is slightly above earlier-sea- 
son forecasts and only about 2% be- 
low the large 1952 harvest. This 
would be, with the exception of last 
year’s outturn, the largest postwar 
crop. Grain harvesting started later 
than expected, as it was held up by 
rainy weather. The harvest is occur- 
ring at about the normal period, how- 
ever, since crops were ahead of sea- 
son prior to the rains. 

Production of oats, the second larg- 
est grain crop, is expected to be 
about 233 million bushels. This is 
very slightly above the 1952 produc- 
tion. Both acreage and yields are now 
forecast at about the 1952 figure. 
The oats crop suffered more than 
other grain crops from the spring 
drouth. 

The barley outturn is expected to 
be about 94 million bushels. This 
would exceed the 1952 harvest, which 
was the largest of recent years. Both 
acreage and yields are estimated 
larger than in 1952. The crop im- 
proved greatly during May and June, 
and the present yield forecast of 32 
bu. per acre is much above normal. 

Rye acreage and yields are not up 
to the 1952 figures and the forecast 
harvest of 18 million bushels is below 
average as well as below last year’s 
production. 

Corn acreage is about 6% above 
the 1952 corn area, on the basis of 
the preliminary estimate. Increases 
were reported, especially in the main 
producing region in southwestern 
France. The condition of the crop is 
irregular, as a result of spring drouth 
and recent lack of sunshine. Despite 
this, present conditions are reported 
favorable for a good crop. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 


extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ment, but deferred bookings were 
light as most continued to eye the 


spring wheat market, hoping for a 
decline after the holiday. Shipping 
directions were better with opera- 
tions at 70%. Family flour directions 
were better. Prices were 5¢ higher 
per sack as premiums advanced and 
millfeeds declined. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Sept. 4: Hard winter 
family short patent $6.35@6.45; bak- 
ers’ short patent $5.60@5.65, stand- 
ard $5.50@5.55. 


Texas: Extreme dullness agaii: pre- 
vailed last week. Sales probably aver- 
aged no more than 10% of capacity. 
Running time was maintained at 
about four days average. Prices were 
unchanged on family, a shade higher 
on bakers but 10¢ sack lower on 
clears. Quotations Sept. 4: Extra 
high patent family $7@7.20, high pat- 
ent $6.70@6.90; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.90@6.05, first clears, un- 
enriched $3.90% 4, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: One of fhe slowest weeks 
in several months developed for flour 
salesmen in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 5. It is esti- 
mated total sales ranged around 25% 
of capacity. 

Bookings are limited to small bak- 
ers and jobbers for immediate needs, 
observers say, with big buyers taken 
care of for some time ahead. The 
trade generally ignored a rising mar- 
ket, and it is believed that buyers 
will hold off until backlogs are ex- 
hausted or quotations come down. 

The lack of buying included all 
types of flour. Shipping directions 
were fair, and fair to good on family 
flour. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.257 6.70, standard $6.15 @6.60, 
first clear $5.70@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.80@5.91, 95% patent $5.70@ 
5.86, clear $4.54; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.42@6.90, stand- 
ard $4.55@6.20, clear $4.25@6.05. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported that 
demand for flour and the volume of 
sales were light last week. Shipping 
directions have been moderately good. 
Spring and soft wheat clears are in 
heavy demand, but Kansas winter 
clears are in light demand. 

Elsewhere in the area, mill repre- 
sentatives reported an extremely 
quiet week, particularly so in bakery 
flours, with jobbers and bakers still 
inclined to hold off and making only 
necessary commitments. A _ sluggish 
demand is reported for all types of 
clears. Mill operations were fairly 
good. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 3: In 
100 lb. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.75, top hard $7.55, ordinary 
$6. In 100 lb. paper sacks: Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.50, cake 
$5.50, pastry $4.60, soft straights 
$4.75, clear $4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.60; spring short patent 
$6.55, standard $6.45, clears $6.30. 





East 


Buffalo: Sales of flour in this area 
last week reported to be slow. Even 
replacement sales were reported at 
a much lower pace than would ordi- 
narily occur from week to week. 
Some salesmanagers blamed it on the 
hot weather, and others say that the 
average baker’s storage is in good 
shape and perhaps the weather could 
just as well make them sit back and 
wait a week. 

Production of flour ran into heavy 
figures, with the output probably 
being the highest in this area in a 
long while. Direction orders from re- 
cent buyers who are running short 
on supplies swamped the mills begin- 
ning early in the week and carried 
right through to necessitate a 
schedule of seven days’ operation for 
several of the larger mills. 

Inasmuch as the mills are geared 
to a heavy outturn here, it was said 


that directions on flour shipments 
that would ordinarily be ground in 
other mills were transferred to the 
local plants. Quite a bit of export 
business figured in one or two of the 
mills’ operations. 

Prices on all spring wheat flours 
were raised as well as on some soft 
winter varieties. None of the in- 
creases extended over 10¢ a sack, but 
reflected an upturn in grain prices in 
both the northwest and southwest 
markets. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring family 
$7.93@ 7.95, high gluten $7.27 7.30, 
short patent $6.98@7, standard $6.88 
16.90, first clears $6.14@6.16; hard 
winter standard $6.31@6.33, first 
clears $6.01@6.03; soft winter short 
patents $5.63@5.65, straights $5.53a 
5.55, first clears $4.88@4.90. 


New York: In spite of very low bal- 
ances on spring wheat grades, flour 
buying last week was still only for 
absolute needs. At a season of the 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 





tExporting countries 


total sales 


preemantenneaeni 
Importing *Guaranteed -~———United Statest - 
countries— purchases Wheat Flour Total Australiaf Canada France‘ Total 

oy 9,186 . mr TTT ares , 
Belgium 23,883 20 2 13 an 3,136 3,179 
a 4,042 
| ee SEBO sakes «= 6 a we canes vine é bake . 
GHGTER: 2c cccsce 10,288 5. rree 3,422 422 
Costa Rica . 1,286 115 11 16 161 
CORR cicccivace 7,422 1 38 9 3Y 
Denmark ...... 1,837 va ea rewen 
Dom. Republic 955 ; 67 70 7 
Ecuador . 2,388 11 gad 110 67 477 
Maypt «+ 14,697 788 TSS TAS 
El Salvador ... Te eee Ce ee eT ey . 
Germany 55,116 276 ae 276 276 
ARs 12,860 ‘0 ‘ . ;: 
Guatemala 1,286 85 120 205 9 214 
PE: iseewes 1,837 168 168 13 181 
Honduras . . 551 15 97 142 16 1 
Iceland . . 404 i2 12 12 4 
a a DAS beeeses 8 8 8«6idons 8 rasvese deeds  “sebaen 
Indonesia . , 6,246 7 7 
Ireland . cess ROR scc0se  0:0.00% 
eee eee) decane -enueas seonns  seeeke somes 
Italy ... 31,232 Secam “beseEs aeease <radem enema 
Japan . 36,744 S| eee ee 8.30 8,30 
SOTERE ss cccess i rere ° 
BE. a.¥0.0 0.0.00 SS Ae eee ee 
Lebanon ...... 2,756 pe. dente o- ‘eheeee io “we 
Liberia ....... 73 sitter 6 6 eneun , 6 
eee Dae -vtesen “0CbAm e82060 soa 0r bres 5 cara ‘one 
Netherlands ... 24,802 2,627 175 2,802 nepras 421 ‘ 3,223 
New Zealand .. Se ee eee 1,000 1.000 
Nicaragua ..... a 3 —skéseks caener ‘ ‘an = bowen ive 
Norway .... 8,451 206 153 159 - ‘ 359 
Panama ..... Sa? . texeaens 116 116 sts 33 ‘ 149 
Peru ewe 7,349 184 53 7 7 74 
Philippines 8,672 15 15 87 io2 
Portugal ..... 7,349 67 3 Lage 5 18 1,123 
Saudi Arabia * eee 25 25 errr vewe , 25 
eee Da: dtacke abecka 
Sweden ....... a. +6¢hee. Seanes eee . . 
Switzerland ... 7 = owsease,  sadaws 1,064 1,064 
Un. of S. Africa 13,228 SARS | waseve 2 5,600 7,653 
Vatican State . a. . @aane@ SedSae Basesox  s00ses , 
Venezuela Xk” ee 1 ' 1 
Yugoslavia ore 

eee 421,156 14,585 2,676 17.261 4,997 10,885 33,141 

*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranterd quantity petore Feb. 28, 1954. tGuar 
anteed quantities of individual exporting countries have not yet been established. tSales 
confirmed by CCC through Sept. 1, 1953. ‘Sal: recorded by Wheat Council through 


Aug. 28, 1953. 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 
(As of Aug. 28, 1953)—(1,600 bushels) 


Importing Quota for ———-Exporting countries —total sales 
territory— crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance* 

BELGIUM: 

Belgian Congo ....... 1,102 13 126 ; 139 965 
NETHERLANDS: 

sae 367 31 25 , 56 311 

Surinam cabes 220 26 31 : ‘ 57 163 
PORTUGAL: 

Beets CPWA) .cccsecs 496 392 ieuadie 392 104 

Cape Verde Islands . 44 3 s wenn 11 33 

BERGE. cccecececcncces . 147 3 neeeee 3 145 

Mozambique (PEA) .. 634 7 ewes , 597 

Portuguese Guinea ..... 17 Sie [ “¥Sseas 3 14 

Portuguese India ...... 312 bk ica 312 

St. Thome & Principe.. me | oidieces - acesoue” “(Gunen . 33 

BE sitar edaeeeee cde re ee 5 5 21 


*Subject to remainder being within the 
country. 


unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 


year when activity has normally be- 
gun, the trade shied away from any- 
thing beyond single and few-car re- 
placements, usually priced date of 
shipment. The advances have bewil- 
dered buyers so that even when mar- 
kets are temporarily reduced, they 
await further word and action on the 
new crop. No class of trade showed 
any inclination to buy, and south- 
western flours, although their price 
fluctuations were not as heavy as 
springs, were also only sparingly pur- 
chased. 

Soft winter levels held firm, but 
since most consumers still had some 
flour on hand, there was little in- 
terest. 

It was apparent all through the 
trade that while the heat wave con- 
tinued, limited stocks would be suffi- 
cient. Consumption, as in most parts 
of the country was very light, even 
the nearby resort areas reporting be- 
low normal buying in August. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring family 
flour $8.05, high glutens $7.05@7.16, 
standard patents $6.6606.76, clears 
$606.25; hard winter short patents 
$6.4806.60, straights $6.28@6.40: 
high ratio soft winters $5.70@6.90, 
straights $4.75@5.25. 


Pittsburgh: Flour buyers are still 
resisting buying flour on any normal 
scale and are satisfying their needs 
with fill-ins. Last week intense heat 
was an added factor in lack of buy- 
ing interest in flour, but the main 
cause was high prices and also great- 
ly reduced sales of bakery products 
owing to continued heat. Commit- 
ments were largely for 30 days only, 
and 60 days was the limit. 

Springs, hard winters and soft 
wheat pastry and cake flours all fol- 
lowed the same buying pattern of 
only fill-in purchases. Family patents 
continued to be bought on a larger 
scale, and several of the mill offices 
here stated they had had good sales 
of family flour. Some mill representa- 
tives believe that bakers will soon see 
the wisdom of buying flour on this 
market, but most of the trade still 
believes lower prices will come. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.13@6.27, 
medium patent $6.1846.37, short pat- 
ent $6.2806.47; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.6546.80, medium patent $6.70 
@ 6.85, short patent $6.7576.90. clears 
$4.99@6.56, high gluten $7.01@7.20: 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.95, other brands $6.50@7.26; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.10@6.99. 


Philadelphia: Pre-holiday influences 
were apparent in the local flour mar- 
ket last week and were accompanied 
by an irregular undertone which wit- 
nessed prices shifting back and forth 
in a narrow range. The suspension of 
dealings for the long Labor Day 
weekend found quotations 10¢ sack 
lower to 10¢ higher than in the pre- 
vious week. Bakers and jobbers ap- 
parently found nothing in this situa- 
tion to provoke large placements, for 
the sales made were hand-to-mouth. 

Spring grades were especially sen- 
sitive to the cross currents, and most 
of these, at one time or another, were 
both above and below the postings 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 lb.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City %St. Louis Buffalo 
@ering family 6 oic'scccsccvovvese $...@... $6.26@7.45 §...@... $...@... $7.93@7.95 
Goring top patent ..ccrscscceoes 6.254 6.70 ee are <oite bat Po ere oe ee 
Spring high gluten ........00-+-. ye 6.55 @6.60 a OP Pe a, oe 7.27@7.30 
Mepring Gert 2. ccc tccvescccteccdce — 6.30@6.32 * soe -@6.55 6.98@7.00 
Spring standard ........+-00e0e 6.15@6.60 6.20@6.22 ee -@6.45 6.88@6.90 
Spring firet clear .....0..-.se0e. 5.70@5.85 5.35@6.05 A er @6.30 6.14@6.16 
mare winter familly ..cccsscvesss sat te 2 3@ 6.20@7.35 @7.55 — Pr 
Mase Witter Ghert iocicscaciesscs 5.80@5.91 -@. 5.75 @5.80 @5.90 TT. ee 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70 @5.86 -@. 5.65@5.70 -+-@5.75 6.31@6.33 
Hard winter first clear .......... -.-@4.54 ps 3.45@ 4.10 ..-@5.60 6.01@6.03 
Soft winter family Aa wali aah wad aves i ea Te aca --@5.75 eo fee 
Soft winter short patent -........ 6.42@6.90 @. er -@5.50 5.63@5.65 
Soft winter standard ............ 4.55@6.20 @., o¢@ «- ae ise 1 OF 
Soft winter straight .........ss6. a re 7. ee ee --@4.75 5.53@5.55 
Soft winter first clear ........... 4.25@6.05 ...@... > are -.-@4A.30  4.88@4.90 
Rye flour, white OP Cee Pe 3.964@4.00 3.70@3.73 alt. ass --@A18 4.40@4.43 
Rye flour, dark : 3.20@3.21 2.95@2.98 See -+-@3.43 3.65 @3.68 
Semolina, blend, bulk ..........-. -+-@... 8.00@8.10 BD vex -»-@8.20 -@. 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring family bb ard Sah ole ed 6. . OME. Bice @ ica Bc. O08. 8..4OTS $...@... 
Gites high Gluten oo cicddecsvaise 7.05@7.16 7.15@7.25 7.19@7.29 7.01@7.20 6.70@6.95 
Se SG dknseausasweeuaed dae ~-.@... 6.75@6.85 6.89@6.99 6.75@6.90 6.45@6 65 
eee GEORGIE viii ccecneases 6.66@6.76 6.70@6.80 6.79@6.89 6.65@6.80 6.20@6.55 
Sees Gres CORE 6a cs ccdecvicees 6.00@6.25 6.15@6.25 6.02@6.27 4.99@6.56 6.05@6.25 
Hard winter short .....:cccsscvcs 6.4806.60 6.35@6.45 6.45@6.57 6.28@6.47 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter standard ............ ‘ ...@... 6.30@6.40 6.25@6.37 6.13@6.27 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... ee er +ae ose o@ aes 12+e@... 4.25@4.65 
Soft winter short patent ........ ar, ree Soe «es a ee --@... 5.10@5.40 
Soft winter straight ............. 4.75@5.25 --@... 4.82@5.27 -@ ... 4.70@4.90 
Soft winter first clear .......60.:. st eee ee oe ees oo @... 3.96@4.25 
Rye flour, white $4004.50 4.35@4.45 -@... 4.10@4.31 oe ee 
eS Seer rrr ee re Tete h ace oo Bee -@... 3.18@3.66 -@ 
Semolina, blend, bulk ........... R.5208.62 OH x -@ ... 8.62@8.90 @. 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ousnes Ors s@7.56 Spring top patent ...$12.20@12.50 $12.10@12.80 


Bluestem 
Bakery 
Pastry 


grades 


-abA9 
-@6.52 
-@b614 


Spring second patent. 
Winter exportst .... 


11.60@11.90 
-@ 4.00 


11.10@11.80 
@ 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. {Bakery wheat flour 
in 100-lb. papers. **For delivery between Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago 
Bran $43.50 44.50 
Standard midds 15.00@45.50 
Flour midds 53.00@54.00 


Red dog 59.00 @ 60.00 


Kansas City 


ran $37.50 @38.00 
Shorts 12.50@ 43.00 
Mill run @. 


Minneapolis 


$....@40.50 
-. @41,50 

- 49.50 

- 455.00 


St. Louis 


$42.75 @43.00 
47,.00@ 47.50 
oo @ wae 


Bran 


‘Toronto 
Winnipeg 


. $55.00@57.00 
39.00 @ 45.00 


Buffalo 
$46.50@47.50 
47.50@ 48.50 
§7.50@ 58.50 
60.004 61,00 
Ft. Worth 
$46.00 @47.00 
419.00 @ 50.00 
a 


Shorts 


$57.00 @ 59.00 
411.004 46.00 


Philadelphia 
$....@55.00 
- @ 56.00 
oP srac 
- 4 62.50 


New Orleans 


$48.00 48.50 


54.00@ 54.75 
pe aes 


Boston 
$54.50 4 55.00 
55.00 @ 55.50 
See 
-@. 
Seattle 
ee. ee 
Spree 
15.00 @ 46.00 


Middlings 


$63.00@ 
43.004 


65.00 


9.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain fn the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Aug. 28, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 











-——Wheat— -—Corn—— ~——Oats—~ 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Baltimore 5,461 4,992 695 221 3 5 
Boston S05 ae ‘% T im ia 
Buffalo 20,077 17,344 120 1,135 3.347 2,434 

Afloat 8: 241 27 at . : 
Chicago 865 17,119 2,014 4,473 .178 11,208 
Duluth 5,138 36,027 532 co. S208 
Enid a 97 11,465 os ae en pie 
Ft. Worth 793 17,151 315 244 459 238 
Galveston ore 5,442 3.314 é% > ‘ - 
Hutchinson oove 83,563 27,086 * = ~ es 
Indianapolis 4,126 4,004 286 1,165 378 339 
Kansas C.ty 40,015 39,636 217 292 139 108 
Milwaukee 2,976 925 138 485 587 547 
Minneapolis 6 14,244 2,059 4,360 56,305 7,356 
New Orleans 878 332 135 us wie 
New York 830 52 19 2 1 

MOOR bi idsavians eee oe ‘2 ee oa 
Omaha 18,785 225 1,026 2,075 1,320 
Peoria. 389 230 14 140 176 
Philadelphia 3.615 5 64 2 ; 
Sioux City 413 46 959 795) (1,294 
St. Joseph 7,028 416 190 746 766 
St. Louis 8.585 113 364° 1,044 517 
Wichita 17,248 os a ° 
Lakes 190 127 
Canals 188 ne 

Totals . 313,328 271,491 8,049 15,324 20,384 28,847 


-——Rye— 
1953 1952 
5 7 

49 27 
3.229 783 
275 ie 
7 21 

23 42 
156 93 

1 18 
381 1,522 
31 251 
10 21 
12 13 
4,179 2,847 


-~Barley— 
1953 1952 
130 32 
= 8 
366 564 
320321 
1,380 ve 
34 32 
32 12 
1,166 1,418 
3,410 6,536 
; 1 

12 2 

29 13 
13 12 

8 37 

i4 11 

93 
6,974 14,856 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis’ - Chicag 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. 
Aug. 31 218% 211% = 186 191% 194% 193% 199% 
Sept, 1 219% 213% 189% 194% 1974 196% 202% 
Sept. 2 221% 214% 190% 195% 198% 197 201% 
Sept. 3 224% 215% 189% 194% 197% 195% 2004 
Sept. 4 220% 213% 190% 195% 198 196% ,201% 
-CORN-~ - RYE 
Chi Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 31 ..15 147% 101% 107% 98% 99% 109% =~ 
Sept. 1 147% 104% £111 100% 101% 109% 
Sept. 2 145% 107% 113 102% 103% 113% 
Sept. 3 144% 105% 112 102 102% 113% 
Sept. 4 146% 108 113% 104% 1054 114% 





-——Kansas City— 


Dec. Mar. 
203% 205% 
206 207% 
206%, 208% 
205 206% 
206% 207% 


Chicago 
Sept. Dec. 
71% 74 
72% 75% 
74% 75% 
73% 75% 
73% 75% 


FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
36814 368% 
373% 372 
377 375 
376 373% 
374 371 


+ ——OoaTs———_ 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
67% 69% 
68% 71% 
69% 71% 
69% 71% 
68% 70% 


prevalent the week before. It was in 
these, too, that trading was the 
quietest. Most of the trade continues 
to hold price ideas well below current 
costs and some still believe that a 
shakeout is due in the wake of the 
harvest, even though reports from 
all sides indicate that a large amount 
of grain is going under loan. 

Nevertheless, mill representatives 
expect that it will be purchases of 
springs which will generate the first 
acceleration in over-all demand for 
flour. They point out that a far lower 
volume of bookings than in normal 
years has left customers with lim- 
ited coverage, and they expect that 
many will improve their positions be- 
fore very long. Supplies of hard win- 
ters are reportedly in better shape, 
although some revival of interest in 
these is also anticipated. It is rea- 
soned that the termination of un- 
usually warm weather might make 
buyers more receptive to mill offer- 
ings and could also generate an im- 
proved demand for baked goods. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring high 
gluten $7.15@7.25, short patent $6.75 
@6.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first clear 
$6.15@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.35 @6.45, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter western $5.45@5.70, nearby 
$5 @5.20. 

Boston: Flour quotations were 
moderately higher in the local mar- 
ket last week despite a generally 
apathetic attitude on the part of most 
buyers. Springs closed 5 to 9¢ higher 
with the three top grades recording 
the maximum advances. Hard winters 
dallied in a narrow range most of 
the week, finally closing a cent 
higher. Soft wheat flours showed 
some irregularity with price ranges 
widening somewhat. At the close 
they ranged from 10¢ lower to 5¢ 
higher. 

Buyers for the most part were 
quite disappointed with the latest 
price action. Most of them felt that 
the market was due for a slump and 
were awaiting better buying oppor- 
tunities. The steadiness of the rise 
has been characterized as disconcert- 
ing as most of them expected a 
downward price trend which the nor- 
mal seasonal pattern at this time of 
the year dictates. As a result, buying 
activity during the week has been 
abnormally slow, particularly among 
the independent operators. While a 
few sales were made, they were gen- 
erally of the odd-lot variety and for 
immediate needs. No forward busi- 
ness was reported, and a late survey 
prior to the holiday indicated none 
was actually expected. 

Another deterrent to the trading 
activity was the general slowdown of 
operations due to the Labor Day 
week-end plus two Jewish hoiidays at 
the end of this week. While the lat- 
ter factor may not be too impressive, 
looking at the wheat picture as a 
whole, business has been at such a 
low ebb that even this temporary 
slowdown is expected to have its ef- 
fect in an already dull market. 

Quotations Sept. 5: Spring short 
patents $6.89@6.99, standards $6.79@ 
6.89, high gluten $7.19@7.29, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6 4576.57, standards $6.25@ 
6.37; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.32@ 


6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.82@5.27, high ratio $5.72@6.92;: 


family $8.07. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued exceptionally quiet last week, 
and little interest was shown in pur- 
chasing for future delivery. The small 
volume of sales was mostly for near- 
by delivery, and in some cases on a 
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p.d.s. basis. Hard winters enjoyed the 
greater percentage of the small vol- 
ume, with little interest apparent in 
northern springs for other than near- 
by shipment. Kansas, Texas and Okla- 
homa mills were the most active in 
hard winter flour sales since the con- 
sumption of northern springs has de- 
creased, owing to the adverse price 
differential. 

This resistance to northern spring 
prices was further strengthened by 
the advances in their prices during 
the week. 

Bakers and jobbers formed the best 
outlet for the meager volume of busi- 
ness. 

Strengthening of prices on soft 
winters proved no incentive to pur- 
chasing for future shipment from 
cracker and cookie bakers. These 
concerns have this type of flour pur- 
chased at a lower price and are satis- 
fied to work out these purchases. 
Cake flour sales showed a slight im- 
provement, and some moderate 
amounts were purchased for 120-day 
delivery, but there is still plenty of 
room for increased volume on this 
type of flour. 

Shipping directions have been bet- 
ter although not as good as antici- 
pated. Stocks on hand, while still low, 
show signs of a slight increase. In- 
terest in export flour was somewhat 
broader, but actual sales to both 
European and Latin American coun- 
tries consisted of only moderate 
amounts. 

Quotations, Sept. 5, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@6, stand- 
ard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.254 
4.65; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.65, standard $6.20@6.55, 
first clear $6.05@6.25, high gluten 
$6.70@6.95; soft wheat short patent 
$5.10@5.40, straight $4.70@4.90, first 
clear $3.95@4.25, high ratio cake 
$5.40@5.85; Pacific Coast cake $7@ 
7.10, pastry $6.30@6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market is very 
quiet, with mills about at an all-time 
low so far as production is concerned, 
and there is no business to speak of 
in sight. There was an Army order 
placed during the week for Septem- 
ber shipment, but apparently it was 
split among two or three Portland 
mills, and this business was the only 
September possibility of any size in 
sight. Domestic business is only fair, 
with buyers taking material on a 
basis of price at time of shipment, 
and prices moved in a very narrow 
range. Quotations Sept. 5: Family 
patent $7.50, bluestem $6.49, bakery 
$6.52, pastry $6.14. 

Portland: The Army came into the 
market last week and bought 7,800,- 
000 Ib. of flour in the Pacific North- 
west, with a smaller amount out of 
California. Business here went to only 
three mills in the area. Up until the 
Army purchase, mills generally have 
been reporting a poor business, both 
in export and domestic. Wheat prices 
here are about the highest in the 
world, and mills which ordinarily do a 
fair amount with the Philippines and 
the Straits, report inability to sell. 
Quotations Sept. 5: High gluten $7.22, 
all Montana $6.79, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.85, bluestem bakers $6.78, 
cake $7.26, pastry $6.36. whole wheat 
100% $6.13, graham $6.06, cracked 
wheat $6. 


Canada 


Vancouver: Export flour sales pros- 
pects out of this area showed no im- 
provement last week. Outside of the 
regular monthly requirements for the 
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Philippines and some small interest 
from Hong Kong, the exporters found 
a generally dim picture. 

The feature of the week appeared 
to be further sales of Canadian wheat 
to Japan to be milled into flour which 
in turn will be offered throughout the 
Far East in competition with Ca- 
nadian mills. Japanese buyers took 
some 3,200 tons during the week out 
of their reported immediate require- 
ments of 14,000 tons. 
~ In addition to milling wheat sold to 
Japan, 11 full cargoes of non-IWA 
wheat, ranging in grades from No. 1 
to No. 4 northern, were sold, and this 
business apparently cleans up the 
present Japanese contract with the 
Canadian government. 


Canadian exporters reported no ap- 
parent interest in their offerings to 
the sterling countries of the Far East, 
including Indonesia and Straits Set- 
tlements presumably their require- 
ments being satisfied by Australian 
mills. 

There was no further sale of low 
grade wheat flour to Korea, although 
at least one more cargo was expected 
following the working of five cargoes 
previously. 

The domestic market showed no 
change in demand and prices. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions Sept. 4: First patents $1260 in 
98’s cottons; bakers’ patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25. 

Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat 
flour business in eastern Canada is 
still in the doldrums as far as most 
mills are concerned, though here and 
there pockets of activity are evident 
as a result of good forward bookings. 
Generally speaking, however, there is 
little new business in sight, and ac- 
tivity has been confined to deals of a 
routine nature. The demand for 
springs from the U. K. is virtually 
non-existent, in line with the slow- 
down in the demand for wheat, the 
market confining its interest to win- 
ters. Earlier in the week the bread 
flour price was reported to be out of 
line when compared with that quoted 
by the British millers. The difference, 
however, was not great and the Ca- 
nadian mills may get into a competi- 
tive position. 

Disturbing to the Canadian trade 
was the reported opinion of British 
wheat importers who*took a con- 
trary view to a Canadian government 
statement that Britain was likely to 
take about the usual quantity of Ca- 
nadian wheat during the present crop 
year. The importers stated that in 
the absence of some special agree- 
ment Canada will be lucky if the 
U. K. takes half the usual quantity. 

It does not necessarily follow that 
if wheat is halved, flour will be 
halved, but, nevertheless, it is not a 
pleasant prospect. What the British 
are aiming to get is an agreement 
providing a special price somewhat 
lower than that prevailing under the 
International Wheat Agreement ceil- 
ing. Such an agreement could benefit 
the flour milling industry. 

The domestic trade continues at 
levels normal for this time of the 
year. Prices have eased. Quotations 
Sept. 5: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $12.20@12.50 bbl., seconds 
$11.60@11.90 bbl., bakers $11.70@ 
11.80 bbl., all less cash discounts in 
98’s cotton mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
still operating briskly with interest 
from the U. K. well maintained. The 
prices quoted are still well in line 
with buyers’ ideas, but the upward 
trend in the cost of wheat will mean 
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an increase in the flour price, thus 
reducing the effectiveness of competi- 
tion. Quotations Sept. 5: Export $4 
per 100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 
Domestic $9.96 bbl. 

The price of winter wheat took a 
sharp rise, evidence of the reduction 
in the amounts now being offered. 
Some export business has been 
worked. Quotations Sept. 5: $1.55@ 
1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point 

Winnipeg: Mill operations in 
western Canada are slackening off 
slightly, and while domestic trade in 
flour is improving, it is not quite suffi- 
cient to offset the usual seasonal ex- 
port decline. Mills are cleaning up 
old crop year orders, and 1953 54 de- 
mand has not developed beyond a 
moderate stage. Flour sales for the 
week ended Sept. 3 were almost 171,- 
000 bbl. Less than 59000 bbl. were 
for IWA account, made up of small 
parcels to the Philippines, Venezuela, 
Belgian Congo, Dominican Republic, 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Iceland, Guate- 
mala, Honduras Republic, Nerther- 
lands Antilles and Surinam. Class 2 
flour sales of 112,000 bbl. varied in 
total to the U. K., Italy, Germany, 
Trinidad, Japan, British West Africa, 
Hong Kong, Guatemala, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Ja- 
maica, Sierre Leone, Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria, Dominica, Nicaragua, Singa- 
pore, Tangier, Siam, Lebanon and 
Venezuela. Quotations Sept. 5: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $12.10@12.80; sec- 
ond patents $11.10@11.80 second 
patents to bakers $10.85@11.05. All 
prices cash carlot. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: A fair amount of 
buying was generated by lower price- 
es last week, but immediate needs of 
mixers were filled in a short period 
of time, and buying again dropped 
off. Prices returned to about the 
level of a week earlier by Sept. 8. 
More interest in deferred shipment 
material was shown, but buyers balk- 
ed at premiums asked. Quotations: 
Bran $40.50, standard midds. $41.50, 
flour midds. $49.50, red dog $55. 

Kansas City: The lack of any 
appreciable demand from the feed 
trade and increased offerings caused 
a dip in millfeed prices at Kansas 
City to a point only $1 ton above the 
original OPA price of $36.50 back 
in early 1946. The bran market, 
quoted Sept.8 at $37.50@38, sacked, 
Kansas City, is the easiest since Feb- 
ruary, 1950. Shorts also were weak 
at $42.50@43, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
last week, with supplies ample. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Sept. 4: 
bran $38@38.25, shorts $44@44.25; 
bran declined $1 ton, while shorts 
were about unchanged, compared 
with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand has been slow with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts $2 
ton higher. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 3: bran $38@38.50, gray shorts 
$45 @ 45.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
generally poor, though offerings had 
been fairly well cleaned up at week’s 
end. Shorts were in better request 
than bran. Quotations Sept. 4: bran 
$46@47, gray shorts $49@50, deliv- 
ered TCP; unchanged on bran but 
about $1 higher on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand con- 
tinued slack under the impact of the 
governemnt feed program. Prices de- 
clined late in the week after show- 
ing some strength earlier in the 


period. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Sept. 4: bran $37.75@38.25, shorts 
$43.50 @ 44.25. 

Oklahoma City: Demand is very 
poor. Prices declined $1 on bran and 
$1 on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars, Sept. 5: bran $40@41, mill run 
$42.50@ 43.50, shorts $45@46; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds met a slow de- 
mand in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 7. Traders 
said the Labor Day holiday inter- 
fered to a certain extent, and de- 
clining prices made prospective buy- 
ers reluctant to take ho'd. Quota- 
tions Sept. 8: bran $43.50@44.50, 
standard midds. $45@45.50, flour 
midds. $53@54, red dog $59@60. 

St. Louis: There was practically 
no demand in this area last week, 
while offerings were ample. The 
trade is being very cautious, even in 
face of the prevailing dry weather. 
Quotations Sept. 3: bran $42.75@43, 
shorts $47@47.50, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production was 
again fairly heavy last week, but a 
better demand developed, coming 
from poultry feed mixers, who were 
good takers. Lack of outside pressure 
from other millfeed producing cen- 
ters favored the local market, and 
prices were able to hold at approxi- 
mately the same level as the preced- 
ing week. Dry conditions through 
most of this section have forced a 
heavier than usual use of bran and 
low grade middlings in dairy and beef 
cattle rations. Pastures have begun 
to shrink from the lack of rain and 
heavy feeding. Quotations Sept. 5: 
standard midds. $47.50@48.50, stand- 
ard bran $46.50@47.50, flour midds. 
$57.50@58.50, red dog $60@61. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales among 
both the retail and wholesale trade 
were only fair last week. Intense 
heat has scorched pastures, but farm- 
ers still have grains from the last 
harvest. Supplies are plentiful in all 
lines. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Sept. 5: bran $52.20@56.30, 
standard midds. $53.20@56.30, flour 
midds. $60.30@61.20, red dog $64.20 
@ 66.20. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market last week gave no _ indica- 
tion of snapping out of recent dull- 
ness. Dealers reported customers 
were showing no interest in forward 
commitments, taking only modest 
amounts for nearby consumption. It 
is hoped that some improvement will 
be witnessed in the next few weeks. 
The Sept. 5 quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week: 
bran $55, standard midds. $56, red 
dog $62.50. 

Boston: General dullness still char- 
acterized trading in the local mar- 
ket last week. Buyers and _ sellers 
appeared to be some distance apart 
as to values, and as a result very 
little business was done beyond a 
few small lots for immediate needs. 
Domestic feeds at the moment are 
enjoying a price advantage over the 
Canadian which has been the exact 
opposite in recent months. Spring 
bran closed 50¢@$1 lower and mid- 
dlings were off a similar amount. 
Quotations Sept. 5: standard bran 
$54.50@55, middlings $55@55.50. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was relatively steady last week, 
particularly on bran. Shorts ad- 
vanced 60@75¢ and showed traces of 
firmness. Buyers are content to stay 
out of the market as much as pos- 
sible until the situation has a chance 
to settle somewhat. The heat and 
damage reports have done nothing 
to steady the market, and buyers 
are displaying considerable caution 
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towards purchasing. Mixers and job- 
bers have been the most consistent 
outlet. Quotations Sept. 5: bran $48 
@48.50, shorts $54@54.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
very quiet last week, with demand 
slack and production at a low ebb. 
Millers stated that the market could 
easily move up several dollars, based 
on low production, if it were not 
for the fact that California buyers 
have almost completely withdrawn 
from the market and local demand 
is at a standstill. Market very quiet 
at $45@46, delivered common transit 
points, with little or no trading. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 4: mill 
run $44, middlings $50 ton. 

Vancouver: Offerings from both 
prairie and local mills continued fair 
and prices held steady. No export 
business has been reported lately. 
Cash car quotations Sept. 4: bran 
$46.30@52.20, shorts $50.30@52.20, 
middlings $55.30@56.20. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds is 
inclined to drag as far as western 
mills are concerned and buyers ap- 
pear to be standing on the sidelines. 
This may be due in part to the large 
supplies of feed available in all prov- 
inces at the harvest season. Prices, 
however, remain firm. Quotations 
Sept. 5: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $39@45, 
shorts $41@46, middlings $43@49. All 
prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade has been 
brisk, with substantial sales being 
made to the U.K. However, due to 
the smallness of current flour book- 
ings, the offtake has been small 
and the supply is poor. In conse- 
quence, prices have hardened. The 
British buyers have not taken kind- 
ly to this, and there is evidence of 
sales resistance. With the tightness 
of supplies in Canada, there is no 
disposition on the part of sellers to 
lower their sights. Quotations Sept. 
5: bran $55@57, shorts $57@59, mid- 
dlings $63@65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
limited, with prices up about 20¢ 
sack. Quotations Sept. 8: White rye 
$3.70@3.73, medium rye $3.50@3.53, 
dark rye $2.95@2.98. 

Chicago: Rye flour moved only 
slowly in the central states during 
the week ending Sept. 5. Brokers in- 
dicated, however, that quite a bit of 
rye was on order right now. This 
enabled prospective buyers to ignore 
price advances. Quotations Sept. 5: 
white patent rye $3.96@4, medium 
$3.76@3.80, dark $3.20@3.21. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair. Quotations 
Sept. 3: pure white $4.18, medium 
$3.98, dark $3.43, rye meal $3.68. 

Buffalo: Despite a rise in quota- 
tions, reports indicate that a sub- 
stantial business was done in rye 
flour last week. Buyers apparently 
came to the conclusion that the time 
was ripe to buy flour after the de- 
cline that has occurred in rye grain 
over the last several months. Mills 
were quoting prices up to 5¢ a sack 
higher the previous week. Bakeries 
reported a heavy sale of rye flour 
products, presumably because more 
sandwiches are eaten during hot 
weather. Quotations Sept. 5: white 
rye $4.40@4.43, medium rye $4.20@ 
4.23, dark rye $3.65@3.68. 

New York: Scattered fair pur- 
chases of rye flour were made last 
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week, some in round lot units. Quo- 
tations Sept. 5: pure white patents 
$4.40 @4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour buying con- 
tinues to be of small volume, with 
one or two cars here and there over 
scattered territory. Directions are 
fair. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, Sept. 5: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.10@4.31, medium $3.80@ 
4.11, dark $3.18@3.66, blended $5.95 
@5.99, rye meal $3.60@3.81. 

Philadelphia: A softening of the 
undertone in the local rye market 
early last week brought out some 
light inquiry, but this dissipated a 
few days later when the list firmed 
again. Mill representatives now be- 
lieve there will be no real pick-up 
in orders until cooler weather ar- 
rives. The Sept. 5 quotation on rye 
white of $4.35@4.45 was unchanged 
from the previous week. 
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Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Trade is mod- 
erate, but mills are stepping up their 
production in preparation for the 
increased fall and winter demand. 
Quotations Sept. 5: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real. 


Winnipeg: Hot weather across 
western Canada continued to delay 
the usual seasonal improvement in 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Trade has been quiet, but mills con- 
tinue to operate on a fair scale in 
preparation for fall and winter de- 
mand. There was a tendency for 
prices to firm. Quotations Sept. 5: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65@ 
4.85 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60@5.85; 
all prices cash carlot. 





Business Adjustments Ahead, 
Pillsbury Stockholders Told 


MINNEAPOLIS — P. S. Gerot, 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sees 
the leveling off in business since 
Korea as “probably a good thing,” and 
he also sees “some rather important 
economies effected by the administra- 
tion. He told this to stockholders at 
the company’s annual meeting Sept.8. 

“These facts alone could lead one 
to believe that there would be some 
slight adjustment downward in busi- 
ness,”’ he said. ‘However, employment 
is at a high level, and in a troubled 
world we surely must be ready for 
whatever comes, which certainly 
spells out preparedness.” 

Competitive Era 

“Specifically as applied to the food 
business, we see a very competitive 
era ahead but that alone should not 
discourage us. We must lean more 
heavily than ever before on our re- 
search people to keep our products at 
top quality, modern, and beyond this, 
we need new products. Beyond this, 
we need people—-we must keep our 
organization strong, which means a 
vital personnel program. Beyond this, 
we need to keep our plants modern 
and efficient. Finally—courage, con- 
viction and a lot of drive. 

“Business ahead will not be easy 
but it will be interesting, and at least 
I am very confident that your com- 
pany is better than ever before pre- 
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R. J. Pinchin 


pared to deal with the problems 
ahead of us, whatever they may be.” 

Members of the board and com- 
pany officers were reelected. A new 
director, R. J. Pinchin, was added. 
He is head of Pillsbury Canada, Ltd., 
and a vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. The other directors are: 
Philip W. Pillsbury, J. Irl Beatty, Ed- 
ward B. Cosgrove, Howard W. Files, 
Paul S. Gerot, B. J. Greer, Clyde H. 
Hendrix, Clive T. Jaffray, R. J. Keith, 
Paige Lehman, Rogers C. B. Morton, 
John S. Pillsbury, Harry C. Piper and 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens. 

Elected officers are: Paul S. Gerot, 
president; Philip W. Pillsbury, chair- 
man of the board; J. Irl Beatty, vice 
president; Arthur B. Bolte, con- 
troller; Curtiss C. Coleman, treas- 
urer; Howard W. Files, vice presi- 
dent; B. J. Greer, vice president; Ter- 
rance Hanold, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer; Clyde H. Hendrix, 
vice president; R. J. Keith, vice presi- 
dent; Paige Lehman, vice president; 
Dean McNeal, vice president; Brad- 
shaw Mintener, vice president and 
general counsel; Allan Q. Moore, vice 
president; R. J. Pinchin, vice presi- 
dent; J. L. Rankin, vice president; 
Philip F. Sherman, vice president and 
secretary; A. B. Sparboe, vice presi- 
dent. 

For the first time a newsreel of 
company activities was shown at the 
meeting. This will be distributed 
throughout the plants and branches 
of Pillsbury for screening to em- 
ployees. 
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TOLEDO FEED CLUB PLANS 
FIRST MEETING SEPT. 14 


TOLEDO—New officers of the To- 
ledo Feed Club will be installed at 
the organization’s first monthly meet- 
ing this season Sept. 14. 

Dick Ayers, Chase Bag Co., is the 
new president of the club, with Bob 
Forrester, Forrester Grain Co., vice 
president, and Gus Weisel, the Weisel 
Co., secretary-treasurer. New board 
members are Alex Alexander, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Andy Anderson, 
St. Regis Sales Corp. 

Entertainment by professional acts 
is planned at the meeting, to be held 
at the Willows. Dinner will be served 
at 7 p. m., preceded by a cocktail 
hour. Attendance at meetings last 
year averaged 57, and total member- 
ship reached 77. The club was just 
organized last year. 
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FLOUR SALES COMPRISE 13% 
OF U.S. 1952-53 IWA QUOTA 





Cuba, U.K., Netherlands, Philippines, Venezuela Chief 
Buyers of Flour; Sales in Current 
Year Still Lag 


WASHINGTON — USS. flour mills 
sold approximately 13% of the U.S. 
quota under the International Wheat 
Agreement during 1952-53, according 
to the most recent tabulation of 
sales released by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Cuba, the U.K. (including terri- 
tories), the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines and Venezuela were the larg- 
est buyers of flour, with Norway and 


Saudi Arabia also consequential 
buyers. 
U.S. mills sold flour equivalent to 


more than 4 million bushels of wheat 
to British territorial possessions, 
which would represent approximately 
one eighth of the total flour sales 
registered for U.S. mills last year. 

In that same period Canada reg- 
istered wheat flour sales to U.K. ter- 
ritories equivalent to more than 5 
million bushels of wheat. This would 
indicate that although the U.K. is 
not a member of the wheat pact this 
year there is a good possibility that 
the U.S. mills may maintain this 
business, barring the outbreak of a 
price war between the U.S. and 
Canada. 

For the week ending Sept. 1, 1953, 
recorded wheat and wheat flour sales 
disclose no signs of an encouraging 
change, Total sales for that week 
from the U.S. fell short of 1 million 
bushels, with USDA reporting flour 
sales of 209,089 sacks (484,000 bu.) 
and only 322,000 bu. wheat (see ta- 
ble on page 25). 

The most important of these sales 
were those registered for the Neth- 
erlands and the Philippines. The ad- 
ditional flour volume was built up in 
Latin American business distributed 
between Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras 
and Peru. 

While the low level of wheat pact 
sales remains unchanged in trend, 
there is little overseas news to lend 
hope for any abrupt change in the 
situation unless and until the govern- 
ment determines its policy regarding 
the operation of Sec. 550 of the eco- 
nomic aid law. 


Competition Noted 

Here is the situation of export 
competitors outside the wheat agree- 
ment. Through November, 1953, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service of 
USDA says that Argentina will have 
3,450,000 metric tons of wheat for 
export. Of this quantity, the FAS 
says that Argentina has concluded 
wheat export agreements with the 
following countries for the specified 
amounts of wheat: Brazil, 1,150,000 
tons; Italy, 300,000; India, 250,000; 
Japan, 300,000; Chile, 200,000; Ger- 
many, 300,000, and to the U.K. in a 
barter deal for jute cloth, 300,000 
tons. 

This would leave Argentina with a 
balance of its exportable surplus of 
about 600,000 to 700,000 tons yet to 
be sold. 

Turkey is looming larger on the ex- 
port horizon with an export poten- 
tial of 1,700,000 tons for the current 
crop year. FAS expresses doubt that 
this potential can be converted into 
actuality due to inadequate port and 
interior handling facilities for wheat 
in Turkey. 


French exports of wheat this year 
could reach as much as 500,000 met- 
ric tons, which would probably be 
sold in western Europe. 


Russian-Indian Talks 

India is entering a discussion with 
Russia over a_ barter transaction 
which would involve the import of 
one million tons of Russian wheat in 
exchange for tea, jute, shellac and 
other Indian commodities under a 
three-year contract. Russian exports 
to Norway may continue on basis of 
recent experience, which during the 
past three years has amounted to 
between 52,000 and 60,000 metric 
tons, usually imported in the spring 
and summer. 

The gloomy import prospects show 
no significant change, with crops 
good in many of the western Eu- 
ropean nations. Italy, for example, 
this year estimates a bumper crop 
of 83 to 88 million metric tons 
plus a carry-in of 1.1 million tons. 
Its imports during 1952-53 amount- 
ed to 1,413,000 metric tons. Under 
the Argentine-Italian agreement 300,- 
000 tons of this potential has already 
been committed, leaving a question- 
able import balance of 1.1 million 
tons as against an import quota un- 
der IWA for approximately 850,000 
tons. 

Algeria, normally an importer of as 
much as 80,000 tons of soft wheat, 
has covered about one fourth of this 
quantity in a triangular exchange be- 
tween France and Roumania, with 
the latter nation paying for manu- 
factured goods from France with 
the wheat shipped to Algeria. 
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JAPAN LEADS PURCHASERS 
IN CANADA FOR 3RD WEEK 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour sales were down 1,750,000 bu. 
for the week ended Sept. 3 to 5,506,- 
000 bu. Flour sales, equivalent to 
772,000 bu. were slightly higher. All 
of the decline was in wheat. 

Wheat sales aggregated 4,834,000 
bu. of which 2,155,000 was for IWA 
account with the latter including 
1,114,000 bu. of old agreement sales 
to the U. K. South Africa took 728,- 
000 bu. and Belgium 313,000 bu. Class 
2 sales of 2,679,000 bu. went to five 
countries with Japan in the lead with 
purchases of 1,049,000 bu. This is the 
third successive week that Japan has 
been the heaviest purchaser of Ca- 
nadian wheat. Other Class 2 buyers 
were as follows: Spain 499,000 bu., 
Switzerland 394,000, Malta 372,000 
and Peru 365,000. 

Flour sales included 268,000 bu. for 
IWA account going to Philippines, 
Venezuela, Belgian Congo, Dominican 
Republic, Costa Rica, Haiti, Iceland, 
Guatemala, Honduras Republic, Neth- 
erlands Antilles and Surinam. The 
remainder were Class 2 sales totaling 
504,000 bu. for the following destina- 
tions: U. K., Italy, Germany, Trini- 
dad, Japan, British West Africa, 
Hong Kong, Guatemala, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Ja- 
maica, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Ni- 
geria, Dominica, Nicaragua, Singa- 
pore, Tangier, Siam, Lebanon and 
Venezuela. 
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Discrimination Against Mills 
Seen in ODM Tax Proposal 


WASHINGTON — “Clear discrimi- 
nation against the grain processing 
industry is inherent in the proposal 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
to deny grain storage facilities rapid 
tax write-off privileges under the 
Defense Production Act, as amended,” 
James A. Tawney said this week. 

Mr. Tawney, a Washington attor- 
ney and former general counsel of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., made this statement following 
the ODM'’s listing of grain storage 
among the industries believed to have 
met their production goals and there- 
fore no longer in need of the tax 
amortization incentive provided for in 
the Defense Production Act. 

This act amended the Internal 
Revenue Code by adding new section 
124A and authorized a 60 month fast 
depreciation for emergency facilities 
certified by ODM as necessary in the 
interests of national defense. 

All grain warehousemen would be 
denied the choice of amortizing a new 
facility under section 124A or under 
the 100% amortization provision 
which was added to the Internal 
Revenue Code this summer by the 
Technical Changes Act of 1950. But, 
Mr. Tawney pointed out, the 100% 
allowance is confined to public ware- 
houses, and a great many millers 
maintaining so-called “captive” stor- 
age facilities for their own stocks 
could not qualify under the new law. 

It is not known now what the new 
regulations wili provide as to what 
constitutes a “public grain ware- 
house,” but it is highly improbable, 
according to Mr. Tawney, that such 
warehouses will be defined so broadly 
as to include warehouses which do 
not accept grain from the public and 
issue warehouse receipts. 

At present feed and flour millers 
and other processors not considered 
public warehousemen could receive 
Certificates of Necessity under sec- 
tion 124A of the code. If ODM suc- 
ceeds in its announced intention to 
remove all grain storage from indus- 
tries eligible for such emergency tax 
Mr. Tawney, that they will be dis- 
incentives, it is plain, according to 
criminated against. 

Coming in the face of continued 
uncertainties as to how the new 100% 
amortization law will operate, ODM’s 
position, if it sticks, could also mean 
a serious delay in construction of 
grain storage facilities both by mil- 
lers and processors and by com- 
mercial grain warehousemen, other 
observers said. Both the Department 
of Agriculture, which processes ap- 
plications from private warehouse- 
men under section 124A, and the De- 
fense Transport Administration, oper- 
ating similarly with respect to public 
grain warehouses, will strongly resist 
elimination of present grain ware- 
house faciilty goals. 

These agencies maintain constant 
watch over grain storage needs in 
their respective fields and will pre- 
sent facts and figures to ODM in 
making their recommendations to 
ODM for required goals. At present 
ODM’s position is not supported by 
such data. 

Denial of Choice 

Another serious result if ODM 
should prevail, Mr. Tawney said, 
would be the denial of a choice by 
public and private warehousemen to 
depreciate a new facility either at 
100%, under section 124B, or at a 
slower rate, under section 124A. Mil- 


lers and processors, in particular, he 
added, would be hardest hit on this 
score since they possibly could not 
qualify under either of these sections 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

This view was confirmed by other 
observers who said that most ware- 
housemen would prefer a choice of 
a depreciation rate somewhat faster 
than normally allowed (35 to 50 
years), as an inducement to give the 
country as a whole more adequate 
storage and handling facilities for 
bulk grains. 


There are advantages and disad- 
vantages io a 100% fast deprecia- 
tion, it has been pointed out. These 
must be carefully weighed by a given 
taxpayer intending to lay out sub- 
stantial sums for construction of a 
new storage facility. But to deny him 
the chance to select one or the other 
of two alternative amortization rates 
for fast write-offs is looked upon here 
as unfair. 


Millers and processors maintaining 
both private facilities for their own 
use exclusively as well as facilities 
for public use, whether on the same 
site or not, would be in an equally 
difficult situation if ODM has its 
way, Mr. Tawney said. Clarification 
for them will not come until the 
Treasury Department comes up with 
regulations under the new 100% 
amortization law defining “public 
grain warehouse” or “public grain 
storage facility.”” Will it have to be a 
licensed house? Will a certain per- 
centage of its receipts have to come 
from acceptance of public deposits? 
These and similar questions are 
troubling the industry now, and no 
one has the answers. 


Completing Regulations 

Meanwhile the Internal Revenue 
Service is rushing its new regulations 
to completion. It hopes to have them 
out in the next two weeks or so. They 
are in the preliminary draft stage 
and under review. They will come out 
in the form of “proposed” regulations 
and the trade will have 30 days to 
study them and recommend changes. 


Ahead of the regulations will come 
the advance ruling on the question of 
what to do about taxpayers to whom 
Certificates of Necessity have been 
issued but who have not derived any 
tax advantage from them either be- 
cause the certificates never became 
effective or an election under them 
was not taken. According to Revenue 
officials, one of the major problems 
here is to regulate against the pos- 
sibility of fraud or bad faith in the 
use of the 100% amortization privi- 
lege. 

About all Revenue people will say 
on the details of how the new law 
will operate is that no special appli- 
cations or certificates will be required 
since the law itself is plain enough 
that the election to take the 100% 
rapid write-off shall be made simply 
by the act of taking it in preparing 
the tax return. Yes, they see the pos- 
sibility of requiring proof that a cer- 
tificate has not been issued under 
section 124A, that no tax advantage 
has been derived from it. 

Mr. Tawney said he learned that 
the idea of letting the axe fall on 
Certificates of Necessity for grain 
warehouses as proposed by ODM 
started with a rumor put out by some 
lower echelon personnel at _ that 
agency, to the effect that grain stor- 
age expansion goals had been reached 


and no more tax incentives for addi- 
tional space were needed. Higher- 
level chiefs, he said, evidently be- 
lieved them without looking into the 
facts and proposed that the grain 
storage industry no longer needed 
emergency tax amortization privi- 
leges. 

At any rate ODM's statement has 
muddled an otherwise muddled situa- 
tion on rapid tax write-offs for grain 
warehousemen. 

Much of the difficultv could have 
been avoided, Mr. Tawney said, if 
Congress had been more careful in 
considering and drafting the new 
legislation. It was rushed through in 
the dying hours of the last session 
without adequate debate, without 
public hearings, and without consider- 
ing the effect of the new 100% de- 
preciation law on the existing emer- 
gency amortization provisions. 

The new law is an adaptation of 
bills introduced by Reps. Thomas E. 
Martin (R., Iowa) and Car] T. Curtis 
(R., Neb.). In previous sessions Mr. 
Martin had introduced a similar pro- 
posal. The Martin and Curtis bills in 
the 83rd Congress (H. R. 3407 and 
H. R. 5670) seemed to be pointed pri- 
marily to helping grain farmers in- 
crease their own farm storage. Ex- 
tending the privilege of fast tax 
write-offs to commercial warehouse- 
men appeared to be an after-thought, 
Mr. Tawney said. Accordingly, little 
attention was given to the intricacies 
involved and the possible inequities 
arising from the language used in 
these bills or in the final version of 
these bills as found in the Technical 
Changes Act. 


Mr. Tawney said he had learned 
from men who drafted the provision 
that they admittedly knew nothing 
about the grain or milling trade and 
were forced to employ terms having 
only a general meaning in order to 
get out the bill. The same is true, he 
found, among men who are now draw- 
ing up the regulations, although they 
have conferred with trade representa- 
tives on some of the technical aspects 
of grain marketing and processing. 

Meanwhile, Certificates of Neces- 
sity are still being issued and a large 
number of certificate applications is 
still pending and will be processed in 
the regular way. All applicants have 
been advised, however, of the new 
law and requested to inform ODM if 
they want to continue or drop their 
application. As of this week not more 
than a handful of responses had been 
received. None of them requested 
cancellation of their applications. 
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DISTRICT 7 OF AOM 
WILL MEET SEPT. 12 


DALLAS—Program plans are set 
for a meeting of District 7 of the 
Association of Operative Millers 
Sept. 12 at the Adolphus Hotel in 
Dallas. 

Speakers at the morning session 
will include James L. Herriman of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, who 
will talk on the Wage and Hour Law; 
Dean Weber, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Dallas, who will give the “Chem- 
ist’s Viewpoint of the Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Crop,” and Don Eber, 
national AOM secretary, who will re- 
port on national activities. 

In the afternoon, Ben Blackburn, 
Fant Milling Co., Sherman, will re- 
port on the Minneapolis conference; 
and Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., will speak on the firm's Merchen 
scales and Massometer. There also 
will be a question and answer period 
devoted entirely to questions sent in 
by second millers. The usual ban- 
quet will be held in the evening. 
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Philippines Set 
s 
Tighter Controls 
on Flour Trade 
WASHINGTON The Philippine 


Republic has established a flour al- 
location control authority sub-divid- 
ed into three operating sections, one 
to supervise flour allocations in Ma- 
nila, another for the provinces and 
a third to maintain records. 

Also, to tighten its price control 
authority, the Philippine government 
issued an order Aug. 10 which will 
require all flour imports to be ac- 
companied by certificates showing 
classification and analysis as to pro- 
tein, ash and moisture content and 
extraction ratio. Without such a 
certificate imported flour will not be 
permitted to clear unless the im- 
porter can present a clearance from 
the department of health. 


Low Grades Hit 

This order is designed to protect 
the consumer, since it is alleged that 
importers have been importing low 
grade flours from the U.S. and Cana- 
da and selling it in the Philippine 
market at the price ceiling allowed 
for high grade flours. 

According to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Philippine gov- 
ernment plans to issue new price 
ceilings for flour based on grades 
within each type. At present Philip- 
pine price celings for flour only re- 
flect a single price for each type of 
flour. 
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International Aids 
Butter Promotion 


CHICAGO — Housewives in more 
than half the nation during Septem- 
ber will be able to buy a pound of 
butter for 25¢ less as the result of a 
new promotion in which the Inter- 
national Milling Co. is participating. 

The miller of Robin Hood Flour, 
teaming together with the American 
Dairy Assn. and leading butter dis- 
tributors, are offering coupons worth 
25¢ toward the purchase of a pound 
of butter. The coupons will accom- 
pany each bag of flour. 

“We are happy to participate in 
this effort to sell more butter and 
hope we can speed the increase in 
butter consumption,” said Charles 
Ritz, president of International. 


Test Conducted 

Earlier this year the flour company 
conducted a test promotion on a simi- 
lar basis in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Iowa. “As a result of this test,”” Mr. 
Ritz said, “we have a firm basis to 
believe that with this 27 state pro- 
motion we shall make a sizable dent 
in butter supplies and help ease the 
butter situation.’”” The first promo- 
tion carried a coupon worth 15¢. 

According to a survey made in sev- 
eral of the major areas where the 
coupons will be available, the price 
of top grade butter with a coupon will 
range from 45-54¢ lb. 


States where the coupons will be 
available are: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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President Names Farm Advisory 
Group; Don Stevens Is Member 


WASHINGTON—Don A. Stevens, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been named by 
President Eisenhower to the 18 mem- 
ber bi-partisan National Agricultural 
Advisory Commission. 

The new commission, established on 
a permanent basis, replaces the 14- 
man interim advisory committee 
which has served up to this time in 
an advisory capacity to Ezra Tafi 
Benson, secretary of agriculture. 

Mr. Stevens is the sole industry 
choice from the milling and grain 
trades. 

However, other well known mem- 
bers of the committee include Homer 
R. Davison, vice president of the 
American Meat Institute; William I. 
Myers, dean of the College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, and 
Jesse W. Tapp, vice president of the 
Bank of America and formerly con- 
nected with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in top capacities. 

Fifteen of the 18 members of the 
committee were named last week. To 
assure better continuity of its work, 
the terms of five of the members ap- 
pointed will expire on Jan. 31, 1955; 
five on Jan. 31, 1956, and five on Jan. 
31, 1957. 


Composition of Committee 

The President's executive order 
establishing the commission  stipu- 
lates that the membership represent 
geographic areas of the country, that 
at least 12 members be representa- 
tive farmers and that not more than 
nine be of any one political party. 

Three additional members of the 
committee are yet to be named by 
the President. Under the proposed 
composition of the committee with a 
heavy weighing of farmer represen- 
tatives, it is clear that the three ad- 
ditional members will be farmers. 

In its zeal to make the committee 
representative of real dirt farmers, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials appear to be having some dif- 
ficulty. It has been pointed out that 
at least in two instances farmers 
chosen are virtually unknown in their 
states and the appearance of their 
names on the committee was sur- 
prising. 

The elimination of some of the for- 
mer members of the interim commit- 
tee was made necessary by the re- 
quirement that the permanent com- 
mittee consist of at least 12 farmer 
members. 

Carl Farrington, vice president of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, is a member of the interim 
committee which is winding up its 
work. 

The 15 members named to the new 
commission are: 

To serve until Jan. 31, 1955: 

Wiley W. Andrews, Goldsboro, 
N. C. (Democrat); a cotton and to- 
bacco farmer, vice president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Growers Assn., 
director of the Wayne Dairy Coopera- 
tive, active in the North Carolina 
State Grange. 

Delmont L. Chapman, Newport, 
Mich, (Republican); he has operated 
a grain and livestock farm since 1928, 
specializes in breeding purebred 
sheep; has taken an active part in 
various local and state organizations. 

Homer R. Davison, Chicago (Re- 
publican); he has been vice presi- 
dent of the American Meat Institute 
for 15 years, prior to which he was 
director of that organization’s de- 
partment of livestock; for several 





Don A. Stevens 


years he was a livestock commis- 
sioner at the Chicago Livestock Ex- 
change; he owns two farms and lives 
on one of them. 

Milo K. Swanton, Madison, Wis. 
(Republican); he has owned and 
operated a livestock farm near Madi- 
son since 1919; he is a director of 
the National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion and a trustee of the American 
Institute of Cooperation. 

Sterling Swigart, Sidney, Mont. 
(Independent); he operates a_ 1,000- 
acre wheat and cattle farm, is a 
member of his soil conservation dis- 
trict board and vice chairman of his 
county agricultural planning com- 
mittee. 

To serve until Jan. $1, 1956: 

D. W. Brooks, Atlanta (Democrat); 
he has been manager of the Georgia 
Cotton Producers Assn. since 1933; 
in 1951 he was elected president of 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives; he is serving on various 
national and international commit- 
tees. 

James Hand, Jr., Rolling Fork, 
Miss. (Democrat); he grows about 
1,800 acres of cotton and also raises 
grain, soybeans, and lespedeza hay 
and has a forestry “tree farm,” he is 
vice president of the Mississippi Eco- 
nomic Council and a director of the 
Staple Cotton Growers Cooperative. 

Chris Milius, Omaha, Neb. (Repub- 
lican); he owned and operated a farm 
near Fairbury, Neb., from 1915 until 
1941 and at present owns a 490-acre 
farm near Fullerton, Neb.; he _ is 
president of the Nebraska Farmers 
Union. 

Don A. Stevens, Minneapolis (Re- 
publican); he is vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and also engages 
in wheat farming near Devils Lake, 
N. D.; in addition to serving on vari- 
ous national and international ad- 
visory committees, Mr. Stevens is 
chairman of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

G. B. Wood, Corvallis, Ore. (Re- 
publican); he is head of the agricul- 
tural economics department at Ore- 
gon State College and was recently 
elected chairman of board of direc- 
tors of the American Institute of 
Cooperation. 

To serve until Jan. $1, 1957: 

Tom J. Hitch, Columbia, Tenn. 
(Democrat); he operates a livestock 
farm; he is president of the Tennes- 


see Farm Bureau Federation. 

Albert Mitchell, Albert, N. M. (Re- 
publican); he has large ranching in- 
terests near Albert, N. M.; he is a 
member of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers Assn. and is past president 
of the American National Livestock 
Assn. 

W.lliam I. Myers, Ithaca, N. Y. (Re- 
publican); he is dean of the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 
Nearly all of his life he has been a 
farmer, a teacher of agriculture and 
an administrator of farm programs in 
the field of finance and economics: 
from 1933 to 1938 he was governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, 
Iowa (Republican); she is president 
of The Associated Country Women 
of the World and is past president of 
The Associated Women of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, the 
American Country Life Assn. and the 
Master Farm Homemaker Guild. 

Jesse W. Tapp, San Francisco 
(Democrat); he is vice president of 
the Bank of America in San Fran- 
cisco. He is a past president and di- 
rector of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation and served with 
the War Food Administration. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
PLANS SEPT. 29 OUTING 


CHICAGO—A special golf outing, 
for members only, is planned by the 
Bakers Club of Chicago at the Me- 
dinah Country Club, Sept. 29. 

According to George Burny, Burny 
Bros., Inc., chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, a buffet lunch- 
eon will be served, followed by a 
dinner in the evening. A prize is 
promised for each member attend- 
ing. The prize will be very special, 
he says, for members making their 
reservation on or before Sept. 18. 
Valuable door prizes also are to be 
distributed. No reservations will be 
accepted after Sept. 25. 














Walter B. Gillette 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE— 
The bag division of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp. has announced 
the appointment of Walter B. Gillette 
as eastern representative, with offices 
in New York. Mr. Gillette has been 
associated with Virginia-Carolina for 
more than five years, three of which 
were spent as office manager of the 
bag division in Richmond, Va. He was 
graduated from the University of 
Richmond, During World War II he 
served with the Navy amphibious 
force in the Pacific, rising to the rank 
of flotilla commander. 
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Net Income 
of Allied Mills 
Shows Decrease 


CHICAGO — The net income of 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, and its 
subsidiaries, dropped during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, compared 
with the previous year, it is reported 
in the company’s annual statement 
to the shareholders. 


The net income for 1953 was 
$2,128,369 compared with $2,642,453 
for the previous year, or income per 
share of $2.69 compared with $3.33 
for last year. 

Earnings before Federal income 
and excess profits taxes this year 
were $3,641,749 compared with 
$6,590,453 the previous year. 

Dividends amounting to $2 a share 
were paid to shareholders during the 
year. Net sales for 1953 were 
$96,449,779 compared with $102,735,- 
153 for 1952. 


Price Drop Noted 

In a statement to the shareholders, 
Harold J. Buist, president and chair- 
man of the board, said: 

“Early last fall the price of grain 
and other feed ingredients started to 
decline, and this decline in price con- 
tinued more or less throughout the 
company’s fiscal year. During the 
same period there was a sharp drop 
in prices of virtually all farm prod- 
ucts, so that farm income has been 
declining. Under these conditions it 
has been extremely difficult to main- 
tain normal operating profits, and 
this was particularly true in the soy- 
bean division, where the prices of 
soybean meal and soybean oil have 
fallen substantially. The decline in 
commodity prices has been the prin- 
cipal reason for the decline in earn- 
ings. 

“The company’s principal volume of 
business is derived from the sale of 
livestock feeds. Despite the unfavor- 
able price situation with regard to 
farm products, our volume of live- 
stock feed sales declined only a little 
more than 4% from the previous 
year.” 

Mr. Buist added that added empha- 
sis is being placed on the sales or- 
ganization and that the volume of 
business since the start of the new 
fiscal year is showing improvement 
over the same period last year. 
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PILLSBURY WILL OPEN 
BISCUIT PLANT IN EAST 


DOWNINGTON, PA.—Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has leased 30,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space in Downington, Pa., for 
the production of its OvenReady bis- 
cuit. The plant, which is expected to 
begin production before the year’s 
end, will be the first to be operated 
by Pillsbury in the Middle Atlantic 
states. 

Announcement of Pillsbury’s deci- 
sion came from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Philadelphia. 


The plant, to be operated by Pills- 
bury’s Ballard division, will be housed 
in a new one-story building in Down- 
ington’s Acorn industrial development 
area. 

OvenReady biscuits are sold na- 
tionally and it is reported that the 
availability of sufficient labor and 
excellent distribution facilities 
prompted secural of the Downington 
site. 
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Stassen Streamlines Foreign Aid 
Agency; Appointments Praised 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
C wrespondent 

WASHINGTON — Following legis- 
lative requirements of Congress, 
Harold Stassen, foreign operations 
administrator, has broadly stream- 
lined the foreign aid agency into four 
operational overseas divisions—Latin 
America, western Europe, Middle 
East and Far East. 

According to information available 
from the Foreign Operations Admini- 
stration, these subdivisions will op- 
erate with a broad measure of au- 
tonomy but subject to overall review 
and check at the national headquar- 
ters here. 

As his first deputy Mr. Stassen 
has named William McNear Rand, 
former chairman of the board of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

His chief of staff in charge of op- 
erations is Dennis A. FitzGerald, 
widely known as an _ international 
agricultural economist and aid to 
former President Hoover, who con- 
ducted a world food survey for Presi- 
dent Truman at the time of a world 
cereal shortage. 


Favorable Comments 

The appointments come as no sur- 
prise to observers here who have 
commented very favorably on Mr. 
Stassen’s approach to the problem. 
He is said to have handled himself 
with great ability in his appearances 
before congressional committees. 
Former employees in FOA say that 
he displayed an unusual capacity to 
absorb details of complicated pro- 
grams on short notice. In short, the 
former Minnesota governor is making 
a mark for himself here. He is work- 
ing like a beaver, according to as- 
sociates, with the eight-hour day 
only a fiction. 

In the Rand-FitzGerald team, Mr. 
Stassen has two co-workers who also 
know no work limitations. The FOA 
set-up now looks like the best admin- 


istrative purchase Congress ever got 
for its appropriated dollars. 

In reorganizing FOA along the 
lines laid down by Congress, Mr. 
Stassen is credited with taking unto 
himself the unpleasant responsibility 
of dropping many government em- 
ployees from the federal payroll. 
When he formally announced his de- 
cisions recently he received a very 
favorable press under circumstances 
which could hardly be called auspici- 
ous. The point is that he did not 
pass the buck down the line to sub- 
ordinates. He called the shots. 

Mr. Stassen, according to associ- 
ates, is a real team player. He is 
completely loyal to the chief execu- 
tive, playing the game according to 
administration policy. 

Old line Democrats watching the 
changing scene say that he may be 
quietly moving into position as the 
next Republican candidate for the 
presidency if President Eisenhower 
calls it quits at the end of his first 
term. 


Dennis A, FitzGerald 





Steady Wheat, Lower Feed Grain 


Markets Forecast by Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Gener- 
ally lower feed grain prices and 
steady wheat prices are expected 
during September, according to econ- 
omists at Kansas State College, who 
back up their prediction with these 
observations: 

As the peak of spring wheat har- 
vest passes some relief will occur 
from the downward pressure on do- 
mestic wheat prices. Participation in 
the price support program may be 
expected to counteract the tendency 
toward further price declines. Farm- 
ers in all major wheat producing re- 
gions of the U. S. have exhibited a 
strong tendency to resist selling at 
discounts below the loan rates which 
have prevailed throughout the har- 
vest season. 

Recently announced governmental 
programs that combine liberal amor- 
tization plans with occupancy guar- 
antees for newly constructed com- 
mercial elevators will improve the 
effectiveness of the support program. 
Reports indicate a widespread desire 
to participate in the construction pro- 
gram. This may have little direct ef- 
fect on participation in the support 
program in the immediate future, but 
its influence will be felt indirectly. 

Of more fundamental importance 
to the wheat price structure in the 


current crop year and probably also 
in the longer run is the abundant 
world supply of wheat relative to ef- 
fective demand. Canada is harvesting 
what is estimated to be its second 
largest crop of record. The Canadian 
carryover is the largest on record. 
United States supplies are of record 
size. This puts downward pressure on 
world prices. 

At present Canada is offering 
wheat on the world market at prices 
identical with those stipulated on 
wheat moving under International 
Wheat Agreement terms. This means 
that IWA importers have no price 
advantage under the agreement. It 
appears likely that world wheat 
prices will tend downward. The sup- 
port program probably will counter- 
act this trend on the domestic mar- 
ket at least in the short-run. 

Large total supplies of feed grains 
dominate the price structure in cen- 
tral markets. There are drouth areas, 
however, where local supplies are in- 
adequate. In these areas prices may 
hold steady or even advance slightly. 
The effectiveness of drouth relief pro- 
grams will determine to a large de- 
gree the trend of prices in these 
areas. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports that growing condi- 





tions continued favorable for feed 
crops through early August in the 
important producing areas. Unofficial 
reports indicate that in general these 
conditions still prevail, although crop 
deterioration has taken place in some 
parts of the Corn Belt. Serious drouth 
conditions are reported in some im- 
portant corn producing areas of 
Nebraska. 

It is estimated that the total sup- 
ply of the four feed grains for the 
1953-54 feed year beginning Oct. 1, 
1953, will be 6% larger than in the 
current year. Corn accounts for all 
the increase. In relation to 1946-50 
averages the corn supply is 17% 
greater, the oats supply 6% less, the 
barley supply 14% less and the grain 
sorghum supply 30% less. 

On the basis of grain consuming 
animal units the supply of feed grains 
is reported to be fully adequate for 
the 1953-54 requirements with pros- 
pects for some addition to the carry- 
over at the end of that season. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GOALS 
OUTLINED FOR NEXT YEAR 


NASHVILLE—The publicity budget 
and program for the third fiscal year, 
beginning Nov. 1, of the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute, Inc., was outlined and 
approved at a recent meeting of the 
publicity committee. According to 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, the 
recommendations made are: 

1. That the self-rising flour pub- 
licity program be continued  un- 
changed, at the same cost, $18,000. 

2. That the home economics teach- 
ers’ plan be continued by the use of 
letters and supplements to the Teach- 
er’s Handbook About Self-Rising 
Flour, properly spaced so as to keep 
the home economics teachers in the 
schools and colleges in the 12-states 
area fully aware of the advantages 
of self-rising flour during the entire 
1953 54 school year, at a cost of 
$1,112.84. 

3. That this work be expanded to 
include having a self-rising flour ex- 
hibit at each of the home economics 
teachers’ state conventions in the 12- 
states area in which the program is 
now operating, at a cost of $4,412.58. 

4. That the operating expense of 
the program for the third fiscal year 
not exceed $2,500.00. 

5. That the program again be 
financed by the “share” plan, each 
share representing a contribution of 
$275; that the individual members of 
the industry, and its allied trades, be 
asked to subscribe to the number of 
shares they feel is commensurate 
with their interest and in cases 
where circumstances warrant, the 
secretary may accept subscriptions 
for one-half share each; that each 
subscription be due and payable at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, Nov. 
1, 1953, but may be paid quarterly, 
in advance, at the option of the sub- 
scriber. This gives us a total budget 
for the third fiscal year of $26,025.42. 
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NORTHWEST SECTION OF 
AACC TO MEET SEPT. 25 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its Sep- 
tember meeting Friday, Sept. 25, at 
Dayton’s Sky Room in Minneapolis. 
The meeting will start at noon. 

The speaker will be Dr. Kenneth A. 
Gilles of the research department of 
General Mills, Inc. His subject will 
be “Chromatography in Cereal Chem- 
istry.’ Dr. Gilles will discuss some 
general aspects of chromatography 
and will describe the usefulness of 
this tool. 
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Storage Guarantee 
Applications Must 
Be in by Sept. 30 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced that applications for grain 
storage use guarantees must be sub- 
mitted to Production and Marketing 
Administration county or state com- 
mittees by Sept. 30. 

This announcement confirms an 
earlier Northwestern Miller report 
that the deadline would be Sept. 30. 

The applications relate to the re- 
cently announced program under 
which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
undertakes to guarantee the use of 
new or additional commercial grain 
and oilseed storage facilities con- 
structed for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the USDA offer. The 
primary purpose of the program, 
USDA says, is to encourage con- 
struction of commercial storage fa- 
cilities in amounts needed and in 
areas where needed. 


Boost in Goal Seen 


The unofficial goal of 100 million 
bushels of new space is likely to be 
boosted, government officials say. 

Applications already received 
amount to more than the 100 million 
bushel target. In addition, USDA 
officials say they have received appli- 
cations for contracts which are large 
in volume of new space. Consequently 
it is necessary to name a deadline 
for filing so that the government 
may examine all applications on a 
common basis and select those which 
are the most favorable as to loca- 
tion, design and financial terms to 
the government. 

The Sept. 30 deadline, while de- 
sirable from the view of USDA, 
comes at an unfortunate time. At 
the present time there is a wrangle 
within the Treasury Department over 
the overlap between the short term 
amortization provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the new tax amortiza- 
tion provision for grain storage fa- 
cilities provided by the last session 
of Congress when it amended the 
tax code. 

Until the Treasury Department de- 
termines the application of these 
laws as to the position of the tax- 
payer, it will be difficult for an ap- 
plicant for a storage guarantee con- 
tract to make a firm decision to 
present to the USDA. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 


at the close of the week ending Aug. 29, 
1953, and Aug. 31, 1952, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.8. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
° Canadian 
-—American— --~in bond—. 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug 
29, 31, 29 31, 


1953 1962 1953 1952 

Wheat 351,633 308,618 996 642 
Corn 9,459 17,167 ° ‘ 
Oats 22,945 30,814 156 1,528 
oo are oa 4,287 3,210 699 575 
Barley ° --» 12,188 17,899 163 155 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 29, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
778 (2,297), bu.; barley, 36 (62). 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal m'lls at Chicago, Minneapolis and out- 
side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 





Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
9 9 


14 21 28 
. 25,5611 26,550 728,424 *24,010 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 
vious week. 


Five mills .. 
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Executive Appointments Made by Fisher Flouring Mills 





A. J. McFarlane 


SEATTLE —- Several appointments 
to executive positions of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, have been 
announced jointly by O. D. Fisher, 
chairman of the board, and John L. 
Locke, president and general man- 
ager. 

A. J. McFarlane, sales manager of 
the feed division of Fisher since 1942, 
has been named a vice president of 
the company. Mr. McFarlane was a 
two-term president of the Washing- 
ton State Feed Assn., and from 1947 
to the present time, has served as a 
director of the organization. He has 
been with Fisher for over 28 years. 

W. L. Haley, director of production 
and products control, was also named 
a vice president. He served recently 
as president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists and chair- 
man of the technical advisory com- 
mittee, Millers National Federation. 


W. L. Haley 


He has served the Pacific Northwest 
milling industry as chairman of the 
Puget Sound section, American 
Chemical Society, chairman of the 
Western Washington Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, 
chairman of the Pacific Northwest 
section, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. A term as president 
of the Pacific Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn. has just been com- 
pleted. He joined Fisher’s in 1917. 

Kirby Holmes, named export man- 
ager, succeeds the late William S. 
Allen, who was his father-in-law. Mr. 
Holmes had been Mr. Allen's assis- 
tant for seven years. A chemist, Mr. 
Holmes has been employed by the 
Ward Baking Co. and Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

E. L. Irvine, office manager, has 
been named assistant secretary. Mr. 
Irvine joined the firm in 1919. 





Kirby Holmes 


Named assistant auditor was Ed- 
ward A. Gowey, who was employed 
at the mill before military service 
during World War II. Since his re- 
turn from service Mr. Gowey has be- 
come a certified public accountant. 

G. O. Fisher, formerly of Seattle 
and now with the Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., an 
affiliated organization, was named 
vice president of that company. He 
joined Gallatin Valley Milling in 1946, 
and since 1951 has been division man- 
ager of the Montana operations of 
the company. 

W. W. Warren, vice president and 
general manager of KOMO, Seattle, 
Fisher’s Blend Station, a wholly 
owned subsidiary, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
Fisher Flouring Mills. He fills the 
vacancy on Fisher’s board made by 
the death of William Stanley Allen. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Carl R. Schenker, vice president, 
and Rudolph Vogel, overseas mana- 
ger, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
returned to the New York headquar- 
ters after a trip to the home offices. 

e 


Paul Uhlmann, president, and Paul 
German, vice president and comptrol- 
ler, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, spent nearly a week in the New 
York offices on business. 

e ’ 

Evans J. Thomas, manager, durum 
sales, North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Co., Grand Forks, called on the New 
York trade during the week ending 
Sept. 5. 


* 
The Chicago office staffs of the 
Millers National Federation and 
Wheat Flour Institute were enter- 


tained at a lawn party at the home 
of Herman Steen, vice president and 
executive secretary of the MNF, in 
Wheaton, Ill., the evening of Aug. 31. 
Around 35 staffers attended to par- 
ticipate in the good fellowship and 
partake of charcoal broiled steaks. 


S. E. McCarthy, durum representa- 
tive in Chicago for General Mills, 
Inc., is in the St. Francis Hospital, 


Evanston, Ill. following a stroke suf- 
fered at his home Aug. 22. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy is reported to be on the criti- 
cal list, with no visitors allowed. 
Only a slight improvement in his con- 
dition has been noted since his ad- 
mittance to the hospital. 

S 

John P. Clifford, vice president of 

Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., 
has retired after nearly 50 years of 
service. He will remain as a company 
consultant. Mr. Clifford joined Rich- 
ardson in 1904, shortly after the 
firm’s founding. 

& 


Charles C. Reynolds, general mana- 
ger of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, recently spent a 
week's vacation in Red River, N. M. 
He was accompanied by his family. 
John A. Chain, assistant manager of 
the mill, has returned from a motor 
trip with his family to California 
and Utah — combining sightseeing 
and a visit with relatives. 

S 


Jerome E. Levy, Internationa! Mill- 
ing Co., New York City, recently 
was given the Navy Commendation 
Ribbon by the U.S. Navy, in which 
he holds the reserve rank of lieu- 


tenant commander. Mr. Levy re- 
ceived the citation for his duties as 
acting commander of a destroyer dur- 
ing the Korean action. He was re- 
leased to inactive duty in June. 

& 


Elmer W. Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is back 
in his office part time after a fort- 
night spent in a Wichita Hospital. 

6 

John Whinery, vice president, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, was a 
recent visitor at the offices of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wi- 
chita. 


Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a trade trip which 
took him to various points in Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky. 


Moritz Milburn, president of Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
who was injured in an eastern Wash- 
ington auto accident recently, has 
been released from the Seattle hospi- 
tal where his broken arm was treat- 
ed. He expects to be back on the job 
within the next few days. Donald 
Journey, manager of Centennial’s 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv SS 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Granger plant and driver of the car 
in which Mr. Milburn was injured, 
suffered bruises. 

@ 


A group of Wichita business and 
civic leaders were dinner guests of 
Santa Fe officials, aboard a special 
Santa Fe train, at Wichita, Sept. 1. 
Railroad officials present included 
Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Santa Fe system; C. R. Tucker, vice 
president in charge of operations; 
G. E. Duffy, vice president in charge 
of traffic, all of Chicago; J. M. Lan- 
dreth, general manager and W. H. 
Turner, freight and traffic manager, 
of Topeka and R. I. Cross, agricul- 
tural agent, of Amarillo. These of- 
ficials were on a get-acquainted tour 
of grain producing areas of the South- 
west. Other stops were Topeka, Hut- 
chinson, Kansas City and Enid. 
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J. P. Clifford Retires 


CLIFTON, N. J.—John P. Clifford, 
vice president of the Richardson 
Scale Co., has retired after almost 
50 years of service with the com- 
pany. He will, however, continue to 
serve the company as a consultant. 

Mr. Clifford inaugurated many in- 
novations in the modern automatic 
scale. He first became associated with 
Henry Richardson, founder of the 
company, in 1902 when both were em- 
ployed by the Avery Scale Co., in 
England. Mr. Clifford joined Richard- 
son in 1904, shortly after its found- 
ing. 


DEATHS 


A retired Kansas City grainman, 
E. H. Sullivan, died Sept. 2 after an 
illness of about a month. For 20 
years he operated the E. H. Sullivan 
Grain Co. on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and was its president. A 
native of Lexington, Mo., he moved 
to Kansas City in 1909 and became 
a partner in the former Hodgson- 
Davis Grain Co. Funeral services 
were Sept. 4 in Kansas City. 
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Nabisco Film Presents Wheat-to-Bread Story 





Especially made sound motion pic- 
tures of the educational information- 
al type have been widely and increas- 
ingly used in recent years to promote 
a thousand or more of the products 
and services of American firms. 

Products of the flour, feed, grain 


and baking industries have been 
among those so promoted. : 
An outstanding example of this 


type of promotion is seen in nation- 
wide exhibitions of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. color, sound movie ‘““The King 
Who Came To Breakfast,’ which, 
since October, 1948 has been seen by 
audiences totalling well over three 
million. This film is still going strong 
among tens of thousands of schools, 
colleges, clubs and other interested 
groups, the larger percentage of which 
today is equipped with 16 mm. 
sound motion picture projectors. 
But first, a word about this out- 
standing promotional picture: 


Story of Wheat 

It is really the “story of wheat” 
and is acted out by means of cleverly 
designed and manipulated marion- 
ettes under the general direction of 
producer Bil Baird. It is aimed, pri- 
marily, at the young and not so 
young who delight, everywhere, in 
the antics of these professionally- 
handled comic characters. 

This so-called “story of wheat 
king of grains,” while truly educa- 
tional and informational, is also en- 
tertaining. It has been given a simple 
story to relate, is full of action. 

The story of wheat the food is 
traced and its influence defined on 
the rise and spread of civilization. 
There is a lesson conveyed subtly 
on the importance of wheat in the 
balanced diet, especially in the form 
of breakfast cereal. 
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PACKAGING BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
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Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











* 
By Lyne 8S. Metcalfe 


A cast of six Bil Baird marionettes 
represents (a) protein, (b) carbohy- 
drate, (c) vitamin B-1, (d) calcium 
and (e) phosphate. There is also a 
“villain” who is no other than “Hid- 
den Hunger’’—a sly, slinking fellow 
who sneaks up on those who do not 
eat enough to provide energy for the 
day’s work or the day’s play, or, who 
leave something important out of the 
diet. 

The movie shows that 15,000 years 
ago man still lived by hunting. And, 
when game wasn't elusive it could be 
dangerous and often as not, the hunt- 
er was both hungry and frightened. 
He learned, however, that wheat was 
edible and when some of the grains 
he was eating fell to the ground, 
and sprouted, he found a new securi- 
ty. 

He started to raise wheat. 

In this way, it is pictured, the first 


“wheat belt” developed among the 
deltas of North Africa, and with it 
a great civilization. And, as man and 
his wheat went North and West, so 
did new civilizations, first in Europe, 
and later in North America. 

Today in our civilization wheat has 
been the key to our whole way of 
community life. 

Naturally, the value of any promo- 
tional motion picture of this type de- 
pends upon the number of showings 
it gets before desired groups as audi- 
ences. Once the picture was com- 
pleted, the National Biscuit Co. 
turned to one of the large motion 
picture distributing organizations 
Association Films, Inc.,—-which for 
many years has handled hundreds of 
similar showings on a_ nation-wide 
basis. 

This same organization has widely 
arranged showings for such leaders 
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as General Foods. 

“The King Who Came To Break- 
fast” has a running time of 17 min. 
and 170 prints or copies are being 
kept constantly busy on the basis of 
free-loan showings (the school or 
club paying only shipping charges). 

There has been (at last count) a 
total of 27,528 individual group show- 
ings arranged by Association Films 
largely in high and grade schools with 
some college exhibitions and mis- 
cellaneous community and other 
groups. 

In all, 3,132,000 persons have seen 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Selected 
‘MILLING — 
WHEATS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS ¢ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 








BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 
PEORIA 
DULUTH 
LIVERPOOL 


Total Elevator Capacity 
&,500,000 Bus. 
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it. A portion of these represents tele- 
vision audiences. Such carefully se- 
lected showings on such a wide scale 
are possible because of the steadily 
increasing number of schools, colleges 


and other groupings now equipped 
with projection machines of the 16 
mm. type. On this phase Business 


Screen Magazines reports: 

The continued output and sale of 
16 mm. sound projectors to schools, 
churches, business and industrial con- 
cerns, labor groups, clubs, etc., in- 
crease the number of self-equipped 
audiences seeking 16 mm. sound films 
for all types of program interests. 
Few projectors, comparatively, go in- 
to discard each year and so the an- 
nual accumulation of additional 
thousands of new group owners, both 
urban and rural, is putting heavy 
pressure in terms of booking requests 
on sponsors of films with “general 
interest” content 

The U.S. Office of Education had 
already confirmed in its 1950 survey 
report (“Movie Projectors in Public 
High Schools”) that “five out of six 
public high schools in the U.S. now 


have 16 mm. sound projectors—that 
more than 20,000 junior and senior 
high schools have the basic equip- 


ment for the use of educational films. 

The Committee on Medical Motion 
Pictures of the American Medical 
Assn. had also indicated that more 
than a third of the nation’s 6,016 
largest hospitals were also, equipped 
with 16 mm. sound projectors. Fifty- 
thousand Protestant churches have 
also reported availability of 16 mm. 
sound equipment. 


16 mm. Fans are Numerous 


But the total size of the self- 
equipped audience in the U.S. might 
also be considerably larger than any 
one had previously guessed. A late 
1951 survey by the publisher of Busi- 
ness Screen among the leading manu- 
facturers of 16 mm. sound equipment 
indicated that well over 400,000 mach- 
ines had manufactured in the 
eleven year period between 1940 and 
1951. While this included all models 
going to the armed forces in 1940- 
1945 and 10 to 15% going into ex- 
port, it was equally clear that sev- 
eral hundred thousand machines were 


been 


THE 
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ACTORS IN WHEAT FILM—Cleverly manipulated marionettes are the 
movie principals in “The King Who Came to Breakfast,” an unusually suc- 
cessful film produced by the National Biscuit Co, which, since coming out 
in 1948, has been seen by over three million persons. Here is one scene from 
the film, showing the “king” and his animated milling machinery. 


in the hands of U.S. film users 

In the promotion of this subject, 
“The King Who Came To Breakfast,” 
well established procedures were en- 
listed by Association Films Inc., based 
upon its over 30 years of practical 
experience handling such programs. 

Practically all the new techniques 
available to Hollywood production 
are now available to the milling, 
grain or cereal concern interested in 
producing a strikingly original and 
professional job to reach the millions 
of young and old who gather in 
groups in schools, colleges, clubs, 
factories, shops, churches and insti- 
tutions the year round and who wel- 
come entertaining pictures even 
though they have a “message” from 
industry. 





Gives “4-Way Test” 
as Salesmen’s Guide 


MINNEAPOLIS — The modern 
salesman, who looks upon his job as 
a profession, can best build his ca- 
reer by applying a “Four-Way Test” 
to the company he represents, its 
products and its services, Grady 
Clark, vice president and general 
sales manager of Investors Diversi- 
fied Services, Inc., told an Upper- 
Midwest Salesman’s Rally here re- 
cently. 

The test, Mr. 
should be: 

(1) Is it the truth? 

(2) Is it fair to all? 

(3) Will it build good will and bet- 
ter friendships? 

(4) Will it be beneficial to all? 

“Answers to all these questions 
must be ‘yes,’” Mr. Clark said, “for 
you to build a selling career based 
upon a solid, honest basis, which will 
continue to win growing public recog- 
nition for selling as a major force in 
our economy.” 





Clark declared, 
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HIRED FARM HELP INCREASES 
WASHINGTON Nearly 100,000 
more hired workers were employed 
on farms in late May than a year 
earlier. 
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Silver Jubilee Anniversary 
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National Donut Month Gets 
Set for Its Biggest Year 


The Silver Jubilee anniversary of 
National Donut Month, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest promotions, will be cele- 
brated in October, it has been an- 
nounced by J. I. Sugerman, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion director 
of the Doughnut Corporation of 
America. 

In announcing the 25th birthday of 
National Donut Month, Mr. Suger- 
man said that this promotion has thé 
distinction of being the “grand- 
daddy” of all cooperative industry- 
wide “weekly” and ‘‘monthly” promo- 
tional drives which are used today in 
many industries to promote an idea 
or a product. 

Spearheading the Silver Jubilee 
campaign will be the American Dairy 
Assn., the Doughnut Corporation of 
rica and the Bakers of America 
Program, who will cooperate to fur- 

r the mass appeal of doughnuts 
and milk in millions of American 

Also cooperating in the cam- 
will be thousands of super mar- 
delicatessens, groceries, bak- 
restaurants, hotels, house to 
house route men and other food han- 
dlers throughout the country. 

More than a billion dozen dough- 
nuts—an all time record—were con- 
sumed by the American public last 
year, it was reported by Mr. Suger- 
man. Doughnut totaled $278,- 
000,000 last year, a 9% increase over 
the 1951 volume. 

He said that 1,012,000,000 dozen 
doughnuts were eaten and dunked in 
and out of the home. Of this number, 
he estimated that 72% were con- 
sumed with coffee as an accompany- 
ing beverage, 18% with other bever- 
ages including milk, and 6% eaten by 
themselves; 4% used toasted with 
jam and cheese spreads or as com- 
bined with salads, desserts and other 
foods 

Of all the variety doughnuts, sugar 
coated doughnuts were the most 
popular, followed by old fashioned 
plain doughnuts. The chocolate 
variety was third 

The campaign will get underway in 
October with a three quarters of a 
dollar national advertising 
and promotional program which will 
utilize magazine, local newspaper, 
television and radio, trade publica- 
tions and merchandising material at 
the point of sale. 

The theme of the Silver Jubilee 
campaign will be doughnuts and milk 
“With a Snack—With Any Meal.” 

Mr. Sugerman said the huge 
cess of the 1952 doughnuts and milk 
campaign had set the groundwork for 
the Silver Jubilee. More than one 
billion dozen doughnuts and 60 billion 
quarts of milk were consumed last 
year. He said that the emphasis this 
year will be placed on the flavor, 
nutrition and economy of doughnuts 
and milk. 
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One of the opening guns of the 
campaign will be a full-page four 
color ad in the October issue of Mc- 


Calls featuring doughnuts and milk 
The ad also will tie-in Abbott and 
Costello, the famous Hollywood 
comedy team, with the doughnut and 
milk campaign. 
Tie-in Promotions 
Mr. Sugerman disclosed that t!} 
campaign is also expected to receive 
tremendous support from hundreds of 
radio and television shows sponsored 
by dairies, bakers and other com- 


panies throughout the country which 
will salute doughnuts and milk during 
National Donut Month. He added 
that the doughnut and milk theme 
will be woven into the continuity of 
several topnotch coast to coast tele- 
vision shows. All told, he said, the 
television and radio industry is ex- 
pected to play a prominent role in 
the observance of the Silver Jubilee. 

One of the best aids in putting the 
Silver Jubilee anniversary across is a 
carefully prepared sales and mer- 
chandising manual created by DCA, 
he said. 

Much of the know-how that DCA 
has acquired in the 25 years of pro- 
moting doughnuts and training its 


sales staff is incorporated in this 
manual. 
Every step in the execution and 


training of the bakers and dairies is 
outlined in the manual, which trans- 
lates the campaign to reach the gro- 
cer, super market, retailer, baker, 
restaurant, soda fountain, hotels, to 
the dairy men and their outlets, and 
to house-to-house routes to the home 
directly. Thus penetration is made to 
a substantial portion of the American 
public. 

Local daily newspaper advertising, 
merchandising contests, TV and radio 
commercials will offer tie-in “tools” 
for local bakers, dairymen and retail 
outlets. Bread-end labels will be avail- 
able, posters for trucks, groceries, 
super markets and restaurants as well 
as hot-spot displays will help in the 
further education and sales stimula- 
tion of both dealer and public toward 
the taste and nutritional as well as 
economical appeal of the little round 
cake with the hole and a glass of re- 
freshing milk. Available for point of 
sale merchandising will be full color 
window and wall posters, size 18 by 
22'% in. (super market and truck use) 
and 17 by 11 in. for food stores and 
bakeries. Other display and promo- 
tional material will include a variety 
package, printed in three colors, de- 
signed to hold 12 (13 oz.) doughnuts, 
three each of different varieties. Pos- 
ters proclaiming the variety package 
will be available at point of sale out- 
lets. The house-to-house route sales- 
man, an important cog in the two- 


way industry food field, will receive a 
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com- 
bination is emphasized in posters in- 
tended for broadsides, point-of-sale or 
tie-in promotion. 
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boost with a special Fall Donut Festi- 
val during the month of October, 
which is expected to help create a 
demand and desire lasting through- 
out the year. 

Special truck posters will hail the 
advent of Hallowe’en, which is real 
doughnut time, and special literature 
distributed to homes will urge dough- 
nut and milk parties during the fes- 
tive season and the suggestion of 
carrying the tradition on right 
through the year. This will be backed 
up by local daily newsapaper adver- 
tising, TV and radio programing as 
well as national publicity and promo- 
tion via the National Hallowe’en 
Committee and National Dunking 
Assn., both established under the 
guidance and promotion of the Dough- 
nut Corporation of America. A 32- 
page party book, hailing the Silver 
Jubilee anniversary of National 
Donut Month, will be available to 
homes, offering party-giving hints as 
well as novel ways to serve dough- 
nuts and milk. 

The Silver Jubilee committee is 
urging all local bakers and dairymen 
to increase their annual budgets al- 
lotted to lccal dail’ newspaper ad- 
vertising, the emphasizing point being 
that in these times of national and 
international conditions, people in 
homes are reading their local news- 
papers more than ever. The cam- 
paign slogan in this respect to the 
point-of-sale outlets is “Be next to 
the news, so you are the news.”’ News- 
paper advertising mats will be offered 
to all dealers containing appetizing 
doughnut and milk art and copy. 

Mr. Sugerman will serve as the co- 
ordinator of the Silver Jubilee cam- 
paign for the baking industry, and 
Hugh McSweeney will be coordinator 
for the dairy industry. The public re- 
lations phase of the milk and dough- 
nuts campaign will be handled by 
Bert Nevins, Inc., the New York press 
relations concern which has handled 
the doughnut industry for the past 
16 years 

Full information concerning the 
campaign can be obtained from J. I. 
Sugerman, Doughnut Corporation of 
America, 393 Seventh Ave., New York 
a.m. Y. 

——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Canadian Barley 
Finds New Outlet 

VANCOUVER The Canadian 
trade commissioner in Tokyo has sub- 
mitted some interesting information 
in foreign trade regarding the use of 
Canadian barley in Japan and the 
prospects of increased sales as a re- 
sult of the new process developed by 
the Japanese. 

In the last three years, Canadian 
barley has been finding a new outlet 
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Faced with a rice shortage that seems 
likely to continue for some time, the 
Japanese have been buying barley 
to supplement their diet—-and Can- 
ada has shared in this market. Sales 
in the first ten months of 1952 
reached over 16 million bushels, val- 
ued at $23.8 million, and these sales 
should continue. Before the war, no 
Canadian barley moved to Japan. 
The main reason for this trend to- 
ward barley is a new process, de- 
veloped in Japan itself, for turning 
out a pressed or rolled barley which 
can be boiled and combined with 
rice. The process was in use before 


World War II but only about 350 
thousand metric tons a year were 
sold because there was plenty of 
rice. Now the consumption of pressed 
barley has reached a million metric 
tons a year. 


Manufacturing Process 

The manufacturing process is rela- 
tively simple. The grain is first put 
through selectors to eliminate dust 
and other impurities, then skinned 
and refined by scourers and grinding 
machines. Next, the barley is _ pol- 
ished and softened by steam, and 
pressed by rollers to 1.3 mm. thick- 
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ness. Finally it goes through a cool- 
er-dryer to reduce the water content 
below 14%. The by-products yielded 
in the manufacturing process include 
bran for cattle and poultry feeding; 
broken barley, a raw material used 
in the manufacture of soybean paste, 
and seed germ for oil and medicine. 

The finished product bears some re- 
semblance to rolled oats but it is not 
flaky. The most popular type is man- 
ufactured from Japanese barley which 
is the first choice because it is whiter 
and has smaller grains, blending with 
rice without too obvious a difference 
in texture and color. Canadian two- 
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rowed, United States and Australian 
Chevallier barleys also are popular 
with Japanese barley processors be- 
cause the finished product blends well 
with rice. 
Rural Consumption High 

The demand for processed barley 
in Japan comes largely from the 
rural areas and from the laborer 
class in the cities. This segment of 
the Japanese population requires 
large quantities of boiled grain food 
with every meal. Other urban dwel- 
lers do not eat much processed bar- 
ley because they are generally able 
to stretch the present rice ration 
to meet their normal needs. Pressed 
barley is not often used separately as 
a boiled grain. 

Production Increases 

Barley has been a staple food for 
many years in Southeast Asia and 
the Far East. But until the Japan- 
ese method of pressing barley was 
evolved, its use as a boiled grain 
food was limited. The finished prod- 
uct complements rice because it pro- 
vides the missing proteins. Equally 
important, it is relatively low-priced 
and yields important by-products in 
the manufacturing process. That is 
why progress of the Japanese barley 
processing industry is being watched 
closely by other rice-consuming coun- 
tries in Asia. It may be that pressed 
barley of this Japanese type could 
be used to advantage elsewhere. 

The productive capacity of the Jap- 
anese barley processing industry is 
now large enough to permit a sub- 
stantial increase in output as and 
when the demand arises, either dom- 
estically or in adjacent export mar- 
kets. There were 1,070 barley proc- 
essing plants in 1951 with a capacity 
of over two million metric tons, com- 
pared with 611 plants with a capacity 
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of 847 thousand metric tons in 1945. 
The industry feels that consumption 
of pressed barley will increase and 
that there may be a demand for the 
product from neighboring markets, 
such as Okinawa and Korea. How- 
ever, there is no indication yet that 
pressed barley will ultimately be- 
come an acceptable substitute for rice. 
Nevertheless, because of the present 
low price of pressed barley in com- 
parison with rice, the demand may 
be expected to rise over the next five 
years. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S 
SAFETY GUIDE READY 

CHICAGO — The National Safety 
Council’s new “Handbook of Accident 
Prevention for Business and Indus- 
try” is a convenient safety guide for 
the manager of a small business or 
the supervisor of a department in a 
large organization. 

The handbook shows how to set up 
and maintain a safety program. De- 
tailed information is included on sub- 
jects such as plant layouts, materials 
handling, housekeeping, machine 
guarding, electrical hazards, pressure 
vessel hazards, first aid, fire preven- 
tion and personal protective equip- 
ment. 

The handbook advises the small 
business man who cannot afford to 
employ a full-time safety specialist 
how to make use of outside assist- 
ance. Service and insurance organiza- 
tions, governmental agencies, trade 
associations and professional societies 
which can help the small operator 
are described. 





For further information and prices, 


write the National Saftey Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Til. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


The Almanack 








The Northwestern Miller Almanack, 
an annual statistical and reference work, 
is the only source book of its kind in 
existence. It has for years filled the 
industry’s urgent need for statistical 
information on the 
flour, feed, grain and 
baking industries. 


Basically the Al- 
manack is concerned 
with statistics of price, 
supply, production, 
distribution and con- 
sumption of materials 
and commodities, but 
the factual background of trade custom, 
government regulation and industrial 
self-control has grown to large propor- 
tions and is given increasing attention 
in each annual revision. 





The information brought together in 
this indispensable volume is both cur- 


rent and historical. It is designed to 
supply all essential data, statistical and 
otherwise, which is obtainable through 
government and private sources, includ- 
ing The Northwestern Miller’s own 
widespread facilities in this country and 
abroad. 


In no other publication is this infor- 
mation available in such readily accessi- 
ble and convenient form. In addition, 
this statistical service is maintained on 
a continuing basis and up-to-date data 
on many subjects is available between 
publication dates of the Almanack. 


The Almanack is a service publica- 
tion, a “reference library” all in itself. 
It is part of The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul Minneapolis 


























Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In Ghe-Northwestern-Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


This comprehensive reference book of facts and statistical infor- 
mation is published annually as a supplement to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It brings together much valuable material to be kept 
for easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


) STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
§ FLOUR— FEEDS— 


> Packaging Laws Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Production Detinitions of Grain By-Products 

Exports and Imports Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

World Import Duties , Farm Animal Population 


BAKING— State Laws 


State Baking Laws FOREIGN— 

List of Industrial Movies Regulations 

List of Baking Schools Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Census Report Packaging 


List of Largest Bakeries 
GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


The Almanack Number is available 
without charge to new subscribers of 
The Northwestern Miller on request 
and is sold separately at $2 per copy. 


Che Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
NJ. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 

Oct. 7—Iowa Bakers Assn., Edu- 
cational Conference; Savery Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Sec., N. X. Swen- 
son, 113 So. Court St., Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Hlinois. 


Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 

Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 

Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; See., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 

Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;_ sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. 
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May 2-4—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 238-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Cable Address: *DorFgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON.F.C 3 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’”” Dundee 











COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “‘COvVENTRY,”’ London 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltb. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C, 3 
“Feastanco,” London 











Cable Address: ‘*Toprt’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
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PILLMAN & PHILLIPS : 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL.” Liverpool 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


rH 
DUBLIN 


LEIT 
BELFAST 
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KANSAS WHEAT BULLETIN 
PRAISES PONCA VARIETY 


KANSAS CITY — High praise for 
Ponca wheat, a new variety developed 
by Kansas State College, is contained 
in the latest bulletin of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. The Aug. 
6 issue of the association's Crop News 
says of Ponca: 

“This new variety of wheat ap- 
proved and released by Kansas State 
College in 1952 and which has still 
not reached the trade, is already 
making a name for itself among the 
millers of Central Kansas. These mills 
have milled Ponca in their experi- 
mental mills from wheat raised by 
farmers in their locality. In every 
case the results have been excellent. 
Ponca is a strong wheat and has been 
showing a mixing curve of 7% to 8 
minutes before breaking on the Far- 
inograph. The baking results are also 
good. Ponca, adapted to south cen- 
tral and eastern Kansas, should fill 
the need of a strong wheat for blend- 
ing with the medium strength varie- 
ties of Pawnee, Triumph and Wichita. 

“While no Ponca will reach the 
trade this year, there will be a large 
amount of seed available and any- 
one wishing Ponca seed should be able 
to obtain it. The farmer’s opinion of 
Ponca has been good. In 1952 it out- 
yielded Pawnee in most cases; how- 
ever, in 1953 Pawnee will probably 
have a slight advantage as the hot, 
dry weather caused Ponca to shrivel 
in many cases. Over a period of years 
they will be about equal in yield and 
maturity. Ponca’s advantage over 
Pawnee for the farmer is that it does 
not shatter as badly and is resistant 
to Hessian fly. It is not as winter 
hardy as Pawnee, thus it will be 
confined to South Central and East- 
ern Kansas. 

“Several mills in central Kansas 
are encouraging their customers to 
plant Ponea for 1954. A 25% Ponca 
acreage in south central Kansas 
would soon put that area on par with 
northwest Kansas for good quality 
milling wheat, providing the protein 
is present. Thus, Ponca can fulfill a 
need in making the quality of Kan- 
sas wheat still higher. Let’s all pro- 
mote Ponca in its adapted area as it 
is greatly needed.” 





The sheriff bust into the little 


crossroads store. Four men were 
seated around a table, apparently in 
the midst of a poker game. 

“Playing cards again, eh?” the 
sheriff said to one of the old fellows. 

“Not me, Sheriff,” he replied, “I’m 
a law-abidin’ man, I just dropped in 
for some talkin’.” 

The sheriff turned to 
crony. “You're playing,” he accused. 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “I'm just 
here warmin’ at the stove. 

“What about you?” the third crony 
was asked. 

“Not playin’, the old fellow said, 
“just visitin’.” 

The sheriff turned upon the fourth 
and a triumphant smile broke across 
his face. This one was holding cards 
in his hand. 

“Well, here’s one who can’t deny 


the second 


he's playing,” the sheriff said. 

“Me, sheriff?” the old gent ques- 
tioned with a hurt look, “who'd I be 
playin’ with?” 

He may not have been the slowest 
boy ever born, He may not even have 
been the slowest boy residing on this 
planet at the present time. But he 
was slow. There was no denying that. 

Because of his innate conservatism 
he lost several jobs. Finally his 
parents in desperation induced the 
proprietor of a bird and animal store 
to give him a place. 

It took him two hours to give the 
canaries their seed, three hours to 
clean out a squirrel’s cage and four 
hours to deliver a parrot to the house 
of a customer residing six blocks 
away. 

“And what,” he asked, after spend- 
ing a whole afternoon in changing 
the goldfishes’ water, “shall I do now, 
sir?” 

The boss ran his fingers through 
his hair. 

“Well, Henry,” he replied, at length, 
“T think you might now take the tor- 
toise out for a run.” 
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Algemeene 
Industrie 


Handel-en 


N. V. Maatschapp) 
> “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 





7) 01q)\°\ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable 





Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: "ANCHOR," Belfast 








N V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 





Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 


Cable Address: “‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Maucitsweg (Vostbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference be Twentsche 


Address 


hank 


Cable “Felixcohen” 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred. 


50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
handling bakers’ sundries 
Radium Corr P.O. Box 6 


Also 
Cables 











WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers . 
0 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matluch” 








47-48 Damrak 





al 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


Western 
and bonght from the grow- 


All our wheat is grown on™ 
Reserve 


ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 


® Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby 
N-A Flour Specialist. 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox,” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N.Richment.A 
for uniform enrichment 





Are your schools 
as ¢00d as you think? 


It’ll be worth your while to find out. 


Far more than half of the nation’s schools are overcrowded. 
Forty per cent are unsafe and poorly equipped. This year 
there will be 1,700,000 more children of school age than last 


year, and we have fewer teachers to go around. 


The schools in your community may be much better than 
these statistics indicate. But they can be kept to the high 
standard we all want only through constant interest and 


action by people like you. 


To find out how to judge your schools, send for the free 
booklet, How Can Citizens Help Their Schools? Address: 
Better Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Suggestions for Chemists— 


How to Inerease Your 


Value to Your Company 


HEN I was asked to discuss 
the role of the cereal chem- 
ist in the organization of a 


flour milling company, I was a little 
amazed and, I must confess, more 
than a little pleased. To my knowl- 
edge, this is the first time that the 
flour mill chemist has ever really 
asked for what he probably hopes 
will be some constructive criticism 
growing out of an analysis of his 
place in the scheme of things. I do 
hope that I can avoid stepping on 
too many toes, but at the same time 
I am genuinely interested in making 
some constructive, useful and, I hope, 
profitable suggestions for the con- 
duct of the flour mill laboratory and 
for the man who directs it. 

As I see the picture, many flour 
mill chemists will need to change 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article was adapted from the text 
of an address presented by Mr. Doty 
at a meeting of the Pioneer Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Aug. 8. The author is a 
past president of the AACC and is 
director of the Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, Mo. 





their viewpoints if they hope to put 
their capabilities to fullest use for 
their companies. 

There are three prime phases of 
this subject that I would like to dis- 
cuss—No. 1: The flour mill chemist 
needs to figure ways and means of 
making money for his company; No. 
2, the mill chemist needs to learn 
how to get along in a cooperative 
fashion with each man in the or- 
ganization; and No. 3, the mill chem- 
ist needs to liberate his mind occa- 
sionally from what I choose to call 
“routine thinking” and do some cre- 
ative thinking. 

I fully realize that these remarks 
expose my chosen profession to criti- 
cism, and I want to add here that 
not all criticisms directed at cereal 





By J. M. Doty 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


chemists are justified. If my com- 
ments and suggestions are not perti- 
nent to your particular situation, 
then they should be as water on a 
duck’s back. On the other hand, if 
some of our comments and sugges- 
tions are applicable to your particu- 
lar situation, I hope that such ideas 
will be the stimulus for some cre- 
ative thinking on your part. 

Now, let us consider the first point 
that might improve the worth of the 
chemist to his company and give the 
chemist some satisfaction and even 
justifiable pride in feeling that he is 
doing his job well. 


Grain Department Has 
Problems, Too 

How many times have you heard 
a fellow chemist say, “How do they 
expect good flour when the grain 
department always buys the cheap- 
est wheat that can be found?’’ When 
I hear such statements, I always 
wonder whether or not the chemist 
realizes that the grain department 
is trying its level best to make 
money for the company with no 
intent whatever to create problems 
for the chemist or for the milling 
technologist. The whole trouble is 
that wheat buyers do not have a 
complete understanding of the multi- 
tude of production problems and 
those wheat buyers need your advice 
and help. On the other hand, you 
must also bend a little and figure 
ways to use every possible pound of 
that cheap wheat because your ob- 
jective must be the same as that 
of the grain department—that is, to 
make money for your company. 

You and your milling superintend- 
ent are the scientific and techno- 
logical experts in flour production. 
You and he constitute a two-man 
team and you must work together 
in figuring every possible approach 
to the production of quality flour at 
the lowest possible cost. This entails 
a careful analysis of all wheats in 
your area or that are available to 
you so that flour standards can be 


set up and presented to management. 
And those flour standards must be 
such that can be maintained through- 
out the crop year. 

This sounds like a big order and 
it is because it means you must know 
fairly accurately which wheats are 
in your “no penalty” area, how much 
of such wheats you can use, and 
where you expect to obtain the bal- 
ance of your raw material require- 
ments to maintain the quality stand- 
ards which you have established. 

This is not all, however, because 
availability of price will vary as the 
season progresses, sO you must have 
calculated your second and third best 
sources of this premium wheat and 
have your “ace in the hole’ when 
the grain department tells you it is 
impossible to get any more of that 
same type wheat. This means that 
you must think faster than your 
neighboring mill personnel and think 
farther down the road, because it is 
up to you and your milling super- 
intendent to make money for the 
company that pays you your salary 
and you must do it with whatever 
raw materials are available. 

To do this, you must have a good 
working knowledge of in-transit mill- 
ing and freight rate application so 
that you do not put the mill out 
of line with competitors price wise. 
It further requires at times going 
a step farther than your competitors 
and checking wheats far beyond your 
normal range of wheat testing ac- 
tivities. 

Talk Problems Over With Others 


When you and the miller see that 
it is necessary to raise the ash or 
lower the mixing tolerance of your 
standards in order to maintain a uni- 
form flour for the year, it is wise 
for both of you to go to your man- 
agement and ask for a joint con- 
ference with the sales department. 
Get all of the company’s key per- 
sonnel together and lay your cards 
on the table, explaining to each of 
them your reasons for doing this or 
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doing that. Be prepared to offer 
some suggestions as to how the sales 
department can handle the situation 
with the customer. 

This is the kind of cooperation and 
understanding that will get the job 
done for your company and it will 
get it done in a manner that will 
produce the small marginal penny 
of profit which, in many instances, 
is the difference between red and 
black ink on the balance sheet at 
the end of the year. The elimina- 
tion of extra labor is money in the 
cash register, so take a look at all 
labor-saving devices and figure with 
your miller the value of such de- 
vices and their application in your 
plant. 

One of the fundamental laws of 
any mass production industry is that 
each time a product is handled or 
transported in the process of manu- 
facture, you are adding to its cost 
of manufacture but not adding to 
its selling price so, therefore, it is 
good sense to consider such things 
as the change in location of the vari- 
ous facilities in the mill which may 
save on manufacturing costs. It is 
also well to consider the change in 
location of various facilities in the 
mill, such as time clocks, dressing 
rooms, rest rooms, etc., which may 
save time and time is money. 


Don’t Hold Back on Ideas 


When you see a way to make a 
change that will save a worker's 
time, whether it be in the mill, in 
the office, on the loading dock or in 
the laboratory, make your sugges- 
tion without delay. You may find 


(Continued on page 14a) 
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Today, millers are making a quality of self- 
rising corn meal that produces light and tasty 
corn bread every time their customers bake it. 
The possibility of heavy, soggy corn bread 
due to leavening deficiencies has been well 
nigh eliminated. As a result, self-rising corn 
meal is a bright, bright spot in the milling 
picture. Business is booming! 

Victor has a pardonable pride in the contri- 


bution V-90 has made to the somewhat 
amazing consumer acceptance of new self- 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD. * 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


rising corn meal. Indeed . . . NO phosphate 
has ever before made such an improvement 
in the baking and keeping qualities of mill 
products. 


Our 55 years of experience with flour prod- 
ucts and our staff of cereal chemists and home 
economists are yours to use for the develop- 
ment and improvement of your leavened 
products. Make your corn meal self-rising 
with V-90. We’ll show you how. Write for 
our manual and recipe folder. 
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RE 


*Coated anhydrous monocalcium phosphate 
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An Appraisal of 





MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Training Programs for Milling 


S A graduate of Kansas State 
A: 1941, it has been a pleasure 

to have spent the past 12 years 
in the milling industry watching the 
events go by, observing the direc- 
tion the industry has taken in ac- 
complishing these things that all 
of us are interested in and par- 
ticularly to watch the growth, the 
development, and results of the 
graduates of Kansas State. It be- 
hooves this group of people repre- 
senting the schools and the indus- 
try to be interested in the educa- 
tional advancement of flour milling 
and feed milling personnel, whether 
it be in technology, chemistry or 
administration. 

All of us must rise to initiate ac- 
tion and look at the goal of educa- 
tion for those participating in the 
various echelons of this business. 

To convert wheat to food or feed 
products, we must, by necessity, be- 
cause of the people we represent or 
supervise, deal with the educational 
goal toward improvement in the sta- 
ture of the milling profession. At 
the same time keeping in mind to 
build, to train, to develop men who 
will become operative millers, super- 
vising millers, middle management, 
and top executives in the industry. 


Sources of Personnel 


All of us have to deal with peo- 
ple for these jobs, who are not only 
college graduates, but also gradu- 
from other schools with de- 
grees in mechanical, electrical, chem- 
ical, industrial, business administra- 
tion and others. At the same time 
it is our job to develop those of 
promise from the rank and file who 
have considerable practical experi- 
ence but limited academic back- 
ground. The industry is full of top- 
notch from this school. We 
cannot sell these fellows short. The 
responsibility of attaining the train- 
ing goal we desire is part of our 
professional and industrial reputa- 
tion. The job of “lifting” the level 
of ability and professional accom- 
plishment is ours of this day. 


ates 


people 


Our first concern is building men. 
Secondly, we are concerned with hav- 
ing those men build the indusiry. An 
over-all program is essential wheth- 
er it be in the form of college de- 
grees or just plain hard work on the 
job at the plant. Results are the 
end product. 

“Direction please’ is the question 
three groups of people: 
Educators, students and the milling 
industry. In asking the question we 
must provide some of the answers, 
but there are many answers that 
are not apparent or readily obtained. 

For illustration purposes, will you 
permit me to compare this job of 
ours to a canal of water. A canal 


asked by 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article was adapted from the 
text of an address presented by Mr. 
Meinecke at a dinner meeting of 
alumni and former students of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, held in connec- 
tion with the 57th technical confer- 
ence of the Association of Operative 
Millers. The author is superintend- 
ent of the Tacoma, Wash., plant of 
General Mills, Inc., and currently is 
president of the AOM. 





begins at some source, such as a 
river. All of you know what a canal 
is and how it is constructed. It ob- 
viously requires two sides, walls or 
banks. Each of these banks has a 
purpose. In order that the water 
can flow down the canal to its ulti- 
mate destination, both banks must 
be in tip-top condition. They must 
lend their support adequately at all 
times. It cannot be weak at one point 
and strong at another, it must be 
consistently strong day in and day 
out. 

Let us first examine the flow of 
water, or the flow of people, that 
pass down this canal. The potential 
professional miller, during his grade 
school days, his high school days, 
must be a student interested in basic 
agriculture. It is highly desirable for 
him to have mechanical inclinations, 
chemical inclinations and administra- 
tive inclinations. He must show signs 
of the potentiality of leadership. Dur- 
ing this time, in grade school and 
high school, in order to create in- 
terest in the milling industry he 
must have the opportlnity to visit 
flour and feed mills or the milling 
school at Kansas State. In that way 
a basic interest may be created dur- 
ing those formative years which are 
so important in the man’s perspec- 
tive or objective point of view in 
establishing a goal for himself. 

Each of you perhaps, when you 
were young, for one reason or an- 
other, established that goal which 
you have now attained in part. Isn't 
it most important that these stu- 
dents, at an early age, get that ex- 
posure? If flour and feed mills are 
too distant, the students certain- 
ly should be exposed in some 
manner to a vocational outline of 
the milling industry by some execu- 
tive of a company, or a miller. The 
student’s interest may stem from a 
counseling seminar held at the high 
school participated in by one of you 
fellows as an A.O.M. member. 

Must Have Interest 

When the student in college starts 
his milling studies he is flowing down 
the canal. It is most essential that 
he has a keen interest in and a love 
of the industry. While doing so he 
must nuture that love by associat- 
ing with industry people. During his 
college career, while he is doing his 
book learning, it is highly desirable 
that he work or spend time in a 
flour or feed mill, visit with A.O.M. 
members and graduates of the school 
and visit mills, and learn something 
about the jobs available in milling. 
What kind of personal impression 
can be gained from such discussions 
and associations? In this manner 
he can then establish a connecting 
link between his established objec- 
tive, or shall we say, the job of 
planning an_ established objective 
while seeing the industry in action. 
It would be desirable and almost a 
necessity that he join the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers as a junior 
member. In this manner he can be- 
gin to see the problems of the in- 
dustry. Instead of being like the 
fish swimming under the ice, he can 
start breaking through the ice and 
seeing the horizon ahead in order 


to determine the kind of work he 
would like to do, the kind of con- 
tribution he would like to make to 
the industry. 


By W. F. Meinecke 


The next step in the flow through 
the canal is the arrival as a gradu- 
ate. Certainly the day when he re- 
ceives his degree in the milling cur- 
riculum he must not feel that his 
training has ended. He must want, 
at that time, to be trained further 
and to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities available and to make his 
education pay off by applying what 
he knows, plus the application of an 
open minded attitude to learn more. 
The rough road ahead includes in- 
terferences from various pressure 
groups; such as unions, fellow em- 
ployees, the rank and file who have 
learned by experience, resisting a 
college trained man. He still must 
contribute generously of his ability, 
his skill, his know how, his analysis, 
keeping in mind the objective that 
he has established for himself. It is 
most important during the three or 
four years immediately after gradu- 
ation that he should work through 
every job in order to have complete 
job knowledge. If the formal job 
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training is not available at the time 
he should avail himself of every 
opportunity to get job experience so 
that he knows every task, every jo), 
every requirement in the plant in 
which he is employed. 

During this time he _ establishes 
a reputation for himself which will 
be beneficial time and time again 
later in life. As an employee it is 
essential that he give more than a 
40-hour week. Gene Tunney once 
said, “It takes more than a 40- 
hour week to become successful.” 
Much effort and time is required 
for the graduate employee to ob- 
tain his objective. The objective ob- 
viously is the individual's and not 
someone elses. Great versatility is de- 
sirable. A reputation of doing things 
without being told is a must. A lit- 
tle extra effort pleases the guy you 
are working for; establishes you as 
different from others. Expectations 
are high by everyone concerned, and 
the graduation student must give his 
best and a little more. 

The college graduate must be a 
salesman for a product——namely him- 
self. He must give it top priority 
attention so the product does not 
deteriorate in any form. 

So much for the student, or the 
water that is flowing in the canal. 
Now, how about the banks? Let's 
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ARE You Getting The Best Kill 
From Your Spot Fumigation ? 





Add 1 lb. of LARVACIDE @ (about 10 fl. 0z.) to each gallon of 
your present spot fumigant and watch the results. Millers who have 
treated a few legs or other machines with this mixture immediately 
following a regular spot treatment that did not contain LARVA- 
CIDE, have found additional kill of insects which were driven from 
tiny cracks and deep in the stock by the IRRITANT KILLING 


ACTION OF LARVACIDE. 


Be satisfied with only the best kill in spot fumigation. Order a supply 
of LARVAGIDE today! 1 Ib. bottles 12 to carton—cylinders: 25, 
50, 100 and 180 Ibs. net. Stocked in principal cities. 


AEROSOL LARVACIDE for space fumigation. Application sim- 


ply by opening the valve. Short exposure time. Easy airing. 


GRAIN LARVAJECTOR EQUIPMENT discharges measured 
amounts of LARVACIDE from shipping container at GROUND 
LEVEL into bin. Saves carrying fumigant to bin tops. 
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117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(--------------------------- 
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Street 
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Bem GS...sccccvses Ibs. LARVACIDE. Rush Technical Bulletins 
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The new, revolutionary 


DURA-BUKET will drastic: “Ge 





ally reduce your processing 


problems. 


Made of special 


plastic, DURA-BUKET reduces 


fire and explosion hazards 


because it is spark proof and 


static free. Order today. 





Dura-Buket 
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~ SAMPLE 


jra-Buket 


TODAY! 
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Order any quantity of 
DURA-BUKETS you wish. Each 
bucket priced at $1.65. Use 
special order blank below. Be 
sure to include name of your 
regular distributor. 
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take the right bank first, which is 
held up by the educational institu- 
tion. During the early formative 
years of the potential student the 
educational institutions have a re- 
sponsibility toward publicizing their 
school, Kansas State College has 
done a good job, we believe, by draw- 
inz attention toward the curriculum 
in the high schoo!s and to interested 
people in the industry. It is the col- 
leges’ responsibility to make avail- 
able the information on the opportu- 
nities in the milling and feed in- 
dustry. 


Brochure Prepared 

A brochure prepared just recent- 
ly entitled, “A Career in Milling,” 
is a fine example of advertising ma- 
terial for potential students. Get- 
ting these brochures in the right 
hands where they will do the most 
good is the job for everyone con- 
cerned. It would seem, however, that 
the technique of approaching these 
people should be improved. Can we 
accomplish more in recruiting with 
the idea used to obtain football play- 
ers? Perhaps the technique, the 
method employed by that group of 
solicitors of students would not be 
applicable in this case. However, the 
same approach might develop and 
produce better results. 

During the time the educational in- 
stitution has direct contact with the 
student when he enters college, they 
must prepare and offer a_ flexible 
curriculum to meet the times and 
changes of the industry. One of the 
most important things in educational 
endeavor is to not only teach the 
technical subjects, but also subjects 
on “How To Get Along With Men,” 
so the student may be better prepar- 
ed as a salable product and ready for 
utilization, so to speak, upon gradua- 
tion. Greater need for teaching the 
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requirement of giving service and 
performance upon graduation must 
be emphasized. Students graduating 
from college usually present a cocky 
point of view, or the student gives 
the impression he knows all the 
answers and in a number of cases 
doesn’t have an open mind to the 
simple problems of the industry, to 
the simple applications in getting the 
job done as displayed by experienced 
men. It is the firm responsibility of 
the educational institution to present 
the graduating student as one rep- 
resenting greater maturity to assume 
the responsibility that the industry 
may have to offer. Upon graduation 
the product must be salable and thus 
be advertised. Contacts are required 
with the industry for interview and 
job placement. Does the college have 
a systematized method of advertising 
students available for employment in 
the industry, or do we just take a 
chance that some of the industries 
may come to the student? Do all 
of our milling companies, both flour 
and feed, become acquainted with the 
students and their qualifications, or 
do the students have to make the 
contact with the industries? 

One cannot just point to the educa- 
tional institution with criticism or 
comment, but we must look directly 
at those people who are repsonsible 
for what the institution does; name- 
ly, the administrative and faculty 
personnel. What kind of people are 
they who teach the students? Are 
they considered the best in the field? 
What kind of reputation do they 
have among the members of the in- 
dustry? Do they have the reputa- 
tion of being on the ball, of being 
progressive, of keeping up with the 
changes in the industry? Are they 
well enough acquainted with the in- 
dustry to know what they are talk- 
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ing about, to know what they are 
teaching? The reputation of the 
teachers involved affects the product 
that the industry is going to buy, and 
bears heavily in the decision made 
by the hiring or the buying public. 
If the educational institution, if the 
people involved, and all the services 
that they perform are sufficient and 
are improved enough to hold up the 
bank of this canal, then their side 
can look across to the other bank 
to see what's being done there. 

The people, logically, who are hold- 
ing the other bank are in the flour 
and feed industry. I do not think 
the position of this side of the canal 
has been as strong consistently as 
it should have been. The industry has 
simply got to present the opportuni- 
ties available to not only the poten- 
tial student at the grade school and 
high school level, but later on as 
well. They must be versed on the 
jobs available, the potential oppor- 
tunities and at the same time indi- 
cate the kind and type of personnel 
desired ultimately. 


Getting the Story Across 


In order to get this story across, 
how many of you fellows, your boss- 
es, or someone in your particular 
company have talked to the high 
school students in your home town 
as a counselor for vocational guid- 
ance? If you have not, then part of 
the present dilemma that we are 
now in is your fault. How many of 
you fellows have initiated plant tours 
in order to create interest among 
students? We should have plant tours 
irrespective of the educational part 
of it. We have in several instances 


been advised by people who have 
brought their sons and daughters 
to go through our plant, that they 


too had an opportunity 20 or 30 
years ago to go through the plant. 
Today they are the best customers 
we have. They have continued to buy 
our products since that time. This 
kind of impression will mean a couple 
more good customers in the future. 
It is ours to do missionary work 
We know what is needed and wanted 
in the personnel we ultimately want 
to hire, whether it be a college train- 
ed man or a man directly from high 
school. If we can create interest in 
that chap before he goes to work we 
know that he will do a better job 
because it encourages his interest. 
The plant tour should be interest- 
ing. The plant tour should be conduct- 
ed by people who know what they 
are talking about and not just mere- 
ly taking them through to get rid 
of a bunch of children. They should 
be taken through from the 2nd grade 
on up, or sooner, providing you have 


enough guides to keep the small 
children out of the moving equip- 
ment. 


This type of contact should be con- 
tinued between the industry and the 
college student at Kansas State. It 
is ours to make a good impression 
and to sell the industry for these 
chaps to take a greater interest in 
our industry. We must show genuine 
interest in the student and the affairs 
of the school. While showing this 
interest we can at the same time 
discuss mutual problems with those 
fellows and outline the problems of 
our industry for their study. 

It was interesting to note in an edi- 
torial comment made by Paul Ditte- 
more that one-third of the students 
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of Minnesota dropped out of the mill- 
ing curriculum course because of the 
impression they obtained from the 
industry. Just what caused that poor 
impression? Apparently it must have 
been you and I. Did we show in 
our outward appearances at A.O.M. 
meetings and in our discussions with 
these fellows or at the time that they 
worked for us that they were being 
used just as a group of people and 
not as individuals? Did we show a 
desire to want these men? 

It is also important at this point 
that the trade papers which repre- 
sent the industry and which is princi- 


pally the mouth piece for what is gZo- 
ing on, also do more than they have 
to develop this interest. Demonstra- 
tion of what the industry has to offer 
must be talked about. Obviously if 
we demonstrate in the industry any 
degree of instability in our objectives, 
the student is going to transfer to 
another department, to something in 
which he sees more stability and op- 
portunity. 

It is difficult for many of us to be- 
come exposed to, or to come in con- 
tact with the school at Kansas State. 
We must rely on those people im- 
mediately surrounding that area for 
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a considerable amount of assistance. 
The biggest job of the milling indus- 
try comes at the time when the 
graduating student is asking for em- 
ployment or actually goes to work. 
At the time he makes contact for 
interview we've got to take a long 
time in explaining and outlining the 
opportunities and objectives of the 
industry. We must make known to 
this fellow that he is not to be hand 
fed, but that it takes a long time 
to obtain his objective. His profes- 
sion is much like that of the medical 
profession in that it takes 4 years of 
academic training and then 4 years 
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or more of on the job training in 
order to come out as a product ready 
to be used in supervision, operating 
milling, or other areas of activity in 
the company. Job opportunities and 
the potentiality of these opportuni- 
ties must be explained. After this 
the salary possibilities and schedule 
should be outlined. Obviously salaries 
will be affected by the economic con- 
ditions which may occur. Outline, 
after all, your salary administrative 
program as a general policy. Salary, 
after all, is based on the employee's 
ability to perform and the ability 
to fill the job assignment adequately, 
and it isn’t based on the fact the 
employee may be a college graduate. 

The training program, or the job 
assigned to the college graduate, must 
be on a systematic plan. A follow-up 
system must be adhered to by man- 
agement to see that they are getting 
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their money’s worth and that they 
are not just training another sweeper. 
Give a complete outline with regard 
to competition. The man is compet- 
ing not only with his fellow gradu- 
ates, but with men of practical ex- 
perience, men who have been in the 
business a long time, other qualified 
people, and certainly if he proves of 
no value to the company he will be 
released and replaced with someone 
else. 

The industry must give these men 
a fair chance; that is, additional 
training is needed to polish up. It 
isn’t a matter of how good a sweeper 
the man is, but that he knows sweep- 
ing and its fundamentals so that he 
can determine whether a good job of 
sweeping has been done and have the 
know-how to train a man to be a 
good sweeper. 

It must be clearly pointed out that 
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sacrifices are required . . . the kind 
of business and the kind of things we 
do require certain extra curricular 
activity. The industry cannot have 
primadonnas, it is an nidustry of hard 
work and an old industry with estab- 
lished traditions that are difficult to 
change. The employee must be more 
than a specialist, he must be full of 
versatility. The advancement schedule 
for opportunity must be outlined in 
detail without Christmas trimming, 
false promises, or an indication of 
opportunities which cannot be at- 
tained. 


Industry’s Responsibility 

The industry’s responsibility to the 
development of men who have spent 
many years of their lives, the best 
years in fact, and a considerable 
amount of money, is most important 
providing the industry feels they 
need those men. When the mill tech- 
nologist, or student, shows some 
“stuff,” then give him an opportunity 
and follow through to see that it is 
done and that he is kept busy. Do not 
do as Paul Dittemore indicated, 
“Sweep and then some more sweep- 
ing.”’” You can hire better sweepers 
than college graduates will make. 

In looking at other industries we 
see them pursuing an active cam- 
paign in getting technically trained 
men in their industry. Why? Because 
they know they need them, they can 
use them and the future of the com- 
panies depends on the know-how of 
technically trained men. We must re- 
move the secrecy from our require- 
ments . . . we must openly tell our 
own employees, schools and _ inter- 
ested students just what we want 
and what we need. We cannot take 
chances in hoping that men will be 
trained, but we must do something to 
see that they are trained and are 
used to the maximum efficiency. 

This is the picture: The flow of the 
students going down the canal held 
up by the two banks. One bank rep- 
resenting the educational institution, 
the other side representing the in- 
dustry. Which of the groups is doing 
the best job? Is the bank being held 
up properly on both sides? Is one 
higher than the other? I am inclined 
to think the industry has some very 
weak points and at the same time as 
outlined there are some weak points 
on the educational side. The best can 
always be done better, someone has 
said, now let’s see how good we can 
get. 

There has been considerable edi- 
torial comment concerning the lack 
of opportunity in the milling and feed 
industry. The fact that discussions of 
this type, criticism and accusations 
have been made, is indicative that we 
are concerned about our problem, our 
professional millers, and other trained 
men in the industry. It was once said 
that nervous tensions or concern does 
not exist in a vacuum. We surely are 
not in a vacuum. We must not give 
up, we must concentrate, we must 
keep at it, all of us from the top on 
down, horizontally and vertically. No 
matter how discouraging results may 
be, we must look at ourselves with 
regard to what we have done and 
what we expect to do. 

We, in the A, O. M. and graduates 
of Kansas State College, are in a 
unique position in that we represent 
the teachers to a large extent. If our 
industry does not succeed it means 
that we haven't been doing our job. 
We cannot take chances with our 
future as a profession, particularly 
without establishing an overall pro- 
gram and sticking to it, an overall 
objective goal and accomplishing it. 
We must challenge everyone con- 
cerned, especially ourselves. We must 
encourage enthusiasm and interest in 
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our profession. We must encourage 
sufficiently to offset the economic 
factors that sometimes become in- 
volved. The people must really want 
to stick to our profession. The in- 
terest, the enthusiasm, and the love 
of the industry will keep the best 
men within our midst. The schools, as 
mentioned before, must turn out a 
product that is salable, a product 
that is usable, a product that is bet- 
ter than the industry can produce 
itself, and a product in which the in- 
dustry must have confidence. 


Where do we stand as professional 
millers of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers in this controversial con- 
cerning problem? The A. O. M. must 
lead, must give nurture, must encour- 
age, not discourage. Everyone of us 
must give our 2¢ worth as tomorrow 
the leaders of the industry and the 
general public will blame us for lack 
of foresight, if we haven’t improved 
technologically. If we fail in properly 
equipping our industry with men who 
can do the job, men who will lead 
the industry to greater achievement 
... the responsibility is ours . .. our 
biggest job is to develop people who 
can take our places and do a better 
job. After that, comes the job of pro- 
ducing flour, feed, or any other prod- 
uct for which we are responsible. The 
challenge is before all of us, the hori- 
zon is in the foreground, a firm goal 
must be established in our minds, the 
goal must be attained, and if not at- 
tained, revaluate the goal. Another 
time schedule must be established to- 
ward accomplishment and then drive 
forward. 
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Pneumatic System 
Reduces Vertical 
Lifting of Stocks 


Design engineers of the Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., mill machinery 
firm of Rochdale, England, claim to 
have reduced vertical lifting of stocks 
in its “Pneu-Flow’’ pneumatic con- 
veying equipment to a minimum. In 
the “Pneu-Flow” system, the mill 
stocks are lifted directly from the 
roller mill hopper and conveyed 
through the roller mill. 

The Robinson system differs from 
other systems in the method in which 
the stock from the roller mills is 
taken up by the air flow. The space 
underneath the rolls is hoppered, thus 
closing the normal exit through the 
door. The conveying duct enters 
through the top of the roller mill 
and passes down through the center 
of the mill between the feed units, 
terminating inside the hopper near 
the base, so that the stock falling 
from the rolls is sucked up as it col- 
lects at the bottom of the hopper. 

This is effected by means of a 
special pick-up unit attached to the 
lower end of the conveying tube. This 
pick-up unit is fitted to prevent chok- 
ing and consists of a foot or so in 
length of piping of a larger diameter 
than the conveying duct adjustably 
disposed concentrically around the 
base of the conveying duct. 

Choking in the Robinson ‘“Pneu- 
Flow” unit is prevented by the air 
which enters at the top of the outer 
pipe and passes downwards in the 
annular space, reaching the base of 
the stock pipe even though both pipes 
are buried in stock. These units are 
set to take a maximum quantity of 
stock which is slightly in excess of 
normal feed and any rush of stock 
entering the hopper is held in the 
hopper until the rate of feed is nor- 
mal again. 

Advantages claimed for this type 
of pick-up are that the total height 
of the lift is reduced to a minimum 
since the stock does not pass through 
to the basement; the feeds to the 
plansifter remain practically constant 
and sudden excesses of stock do not 
cause chokes and do not fall out on 
the floor. Robinson engineers point 
out that if required, roller mills can 
be erected in the basement of the 
mill building. 

The conveying ducts enter the cy- 
clones horizontally in the conven- 
tional manner. The cyclone collec- 
tors are mounted directly above the 
plansifter feed board and the stock 
falls vertically from the seals into 
the plansifter. From the cyclones, 
the exhaust air enters a filter dust 
collector which is also exhausted by 
a low pressure fan. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer 
that chokes—one of the major disad- 
vantages of the older conveying sys- 
tems—are completely eliminated with 
the “Pneu-Flow” system. It is said 
that there is no necessity for labori- 
ous stripping down and freeing 
choked sections and no overloading. 
The pick-up unit in the roller mill 
hopper makes the system choke- 
proof. 

It is also pointed out that normal- 
day-to-day maintenance chores are 
reduced to a minimum. No regular 
cleaning or checking of screw con- 
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veyors or elevators is necessary be- 
cause with “Pneu-Flow” no auxiliary 
power-consuming equipment is used. 
Both the quantity and diversity of 
servicing is eliminated. In one test, 
it was said that approximately 470 
man-hours were saved in one year 
on maintenance, the actual mainte- 
nance time on the system being 20 
hours. 

A recent issue of the “Robinson 
Review” cited as an example a British 
20-sack mill (equivalent to a 1,600- 
sack mill in the U. S.) contains 36 
elevators and 16 conveyors in the 
basement, each conveyor having 62 


ft. centers. The article pointed out 
that there were 144 bearings to be 
checked regularly and, apart from 
the 36 top internal pulleys, the 36 
bottom internal pulleys and the same 
number of driving pulleys—all to be 
inspected, there are approximately 
4,500 ft. of elevator belting to be con- 
stantly checked. 

“To cap this already tremendous 
maintenance task, there are nearly 
6,000 buckets to be cleaned each 
month, apart from a rigid watch on 
over 11,000 bolts and the maintenance 
of screw conveyors.” 

A mill originally 


requiring four 
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floors can now operate with equal if 
not greater efficiency, on three floors, 
according to the Robinson firm. “This 
suggests that future mills may be 
considerably reduced in structural 
height, in most cases by one whole 
floor, with a consequently large sav- 
ing in building costs,” 
point out. 

It is claimed there is no mill which 
is incapable of being modified to the 
“Pneu-Flow” method of conveying. It 
is stated that the conversion mig* 
have to be a into 
stages. 


the engineers 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 1009—Air Jet 
Separator 

Development of a laboratory-size 
air jet separator with a wide variety 
of applications in the milling indus- 
try has been announced by the Su- 








perior Grain Separator Co., Hopkins, 
Minn. 

The air jet separator allows millers 
to determine accurately whether a 
given stock can be separated and to 
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what extent. Combined with a siev- 
ing machine, the separator can be 
used to reproduce actual milling 
processes in the laboratory. 

The separator is unique in that the 
stock falls through three high veloc- 
ity streams of air in the separating 
process. It weighs only 32 lb. and is 
portable. It connects into any 110 
volt outlet. Calibrated dials make it 
possible for precision control of air 
and feed and previous settings may 
be reproduced at any time. Further 
details about the separator may be 
obtained by circling 4009 and return- 
ing the accompanying coupon to this 
journal. 


No. 2702—Elevator 
Bucket 

A new plastic elevator bucket has 
been introduced by the Dura-Buket 


division of the National Oats Co. The 
patent and copyright have been ap- 
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plied for the bucket which is known 
by the trade name, “Dura-Buket.” 
It has a smooth, seamless, one-piece, 
molded construction. The company 
claims tests made under varied and 
severe conditions show that the new 
special formula plastic bucket will 
out-wear ordinary buckets. The buck- 
et is said to be non-toxic and im- 
pervious to corrosion and rust. It 
will not hold or generate a static 
electric charge nor cause a spark 
when coming in contact with metal, 
it is claimed. For more information 
check No. 2702 and mail the coupon. 


No. 2679—Bulk 
Packing 

A new six-page bulletin, offered by 
Richardson Scale Co., pictures and 
describes the company’s bulk packing 
and handling system. In this system, 
chemicals and food products are 
weighed and packed in giant card- 
board boxes at rates up to 20 tons an 
hour. This two-color bulletin describes 
the specially designed Bulk Packer 
and the Bulk-Pak Bins, manufactured 
by Container Corp.—the basic ele- 
ments of the system. It tells how the 
system operates, explaining the load- 
ing, packing, strapping and unload- 
ing processes in detail. Each step is 
photographically illustrated and a 
schematic drawing lays out the over- 
all operation. Also described and 
illustrated are automatic scales used 
in the system. For copies of this bul- 
letin check No. 2679 on the coupon 
and mail to this magazine. 


No. 2696—Feeder 


A wide range of difficult-to-feed 
materials are being handled by the 
Com-Bin feeder, trade name for the 
machine introduced recently by the 
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Pulva Corp. The company claims that 
such materials include filter cake, 
centrifuge cake and any products 
containing moisture or oil, tending 
to make them sticky and unflowable. 
As a service to firms which desire 
to run pilot tests in their own plants 
with this feeder, the company main- 
tains several which may be rented. 
Complete information on these new 
rental feeders may be obtained by 
checking No. 2696 on the coupon and 
mailing to the address provided. 


No. 2688—Tester 


A new model Boerner weight per 
bushel tester has been announced by 
the Burrows Equipment Co. The com- 
pany states this tester is built in ac- 
cordance with U. S. Department of 
specifications and has 
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these features: patented self aligning 
agate bearings, duralumin beam— 
light weight and maximum sensitivity 
—and highly protective finishes. This 
unit, the company states, is available 
at a reduced price. Details may be 
secured by checking No. 2688 on the 
coupon and dropping it in the mail. 
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ECAUSE of the confusion which 
B:: exist in the minds of some 

users of petroleum lubricants, 
this article will point out some of 
the principal characteristics and uses 
of lubricating greases and oils with 
particular reference to equipment 
such as hammer mills, pelleting mills, 
rotary kiln driers, farm _ tractors, 
field hay choppers, etc. 


Lubricating Greases 

Petroleum type lubricating greases 
are essentially petroleum oil 
thickened with a special soap. The 
resulting product can be thought of 
as a sponge of soap fibers carrying 
droplets of lubricating oil. Greases 
are chosen for their ability to stay 
in place and to seal out dirt contam- 
ination. The kind and amount of 
soap is perhaps the largest contribut- 
ing factor to the characteristics of 
the finished grease product. Three 
types of grease are widely used: 

Lime Soap Greases — Most lime 
soap greases have a smooth, buttery 
texture. 

In most lime soap greases, water 
is present to stabilize the oil-soap 
mixture. These hydrous lime soap 
greases have a tendency to lose their 
water content at temperatures ap- 
proaching the boiling point of water, 
resulting in separation of oil and 
soap. Cup greases and ordinary pres- 
sure gun greases are common ex- 
amples of lime soap greases. They 
give satisfactory service in field equip- 
ment where high operating tempera- 
tures are not encountered. 

Soda Soap Greases—In contrast to 
the lime soap greases; soda soap 
greases are nearly anhydrous (with- 
out water) in composition. Soda soap 
greases will withstand higher tem- 
peratures than will the lime soap 
greases before separation of oil and 
soap occurs. They are typically fibrous 
and stringy in structure. Because of 
this, they are superior to lime soap 
greases in metal wetting or adhesive- 
ness, and stringiness or cohesiveness. 
They are not resistant to water wash- 
ing. 

Soda soap greases, because they 
possess the most important property 
of not separating at high tempera- 
tures or by centrifugal force, are 
preferred for heavy duty service and 
anti-friction ball and roller bearing 
lubrication, unless excess water or 
low temperature considerations pro- 
hibit their use. 

Although soda soap greases are 
usually fibrous, manufacturing meth- 
ods have been found that break 
down the long fiber and produce a 
short-fibered or smooth-structured 
grease. These greases may be classi- 
fied as to the length of the soap fiber. 

Lithium Soap Greases — Lithium 
soap greases are smooth and buttery 
in texture. They possess the desired 
properties of resisting both water and 
high temperatures. Lithium soap 
greases have good mechanical stabil- 
ity, showing little loss in consistency 
with working. Properly formulated, 
lithium soap greases may be used at 
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Lubricating Greases and Oils 


By Leo A. Nesius 


Automotive Engineer 
Standard Oil Co., Mankato, Minn. 


temperatures from 90 degrees F. be- 
low zero to 350 degrees above. 
Lithium soap greases find wide 
usage on special applications, and as 
multi-purpose lubricants, due to their 
ability to withstand the effects of 


both high temperature and excess 
water in a wide range of applications. 

Heavy-duty motor oils were de- 
veloped to improve gasoline or diesel 
engine service life under any operat- 
ing conditions, including the most 
severe encountered. They have cer- 
tain special properties which pro- 
vide better engine lubrication by pre- 
venting or minimizing the formation 
of troublesome varnish, sludge and 
carbon-like deposits on engine parts. 

These deposits, resulting from 
severe service and sometimes ordin- 
ary service, can cause engine failures 
and costly overhauls. Heavy-duty mo- 
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tor oils curb the formation of harm- 
ful engine deposits because they con- 
tain added substances (additives) 
that: (1) retard oxidation of the oils, 
(2) minimize formation of piston and 
ring belt deposits, (3) prevent exces- 
sive varnish and sludge formation 
caused by adverse fuel characteris- 
tics, (4) protect certain metal bear- 
ings from corrosive attack. Additives 
are chemical compounds, developed 
through scientific research, either to 
give oil new properties or to improve 
its existing properties. 

Continuing research and test pro- 
grams have been responsible for many 
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refinery improvements in both addi- 
tives and oil base. stocks. Today’s 
heavy-duty motor oils are the result 
of scientific blending of higher qual- 
ity base stock with newly developed 
additives selected for severe service 
requirements. 

Recently the American Petroleum 
Institute has established quality des- 
ignations for motor oils based on 
service requirements. Three factors 
are considered in determining these 
classifications: 

1. Type of engine (gasoline or dies- 
el). 

2. Type of service (favorable to ex- 
tremely severe). 

3. Type of fuel 
tendency). 


(deposit-forming 


For Gasoline or Other Spark 
Ignition Engines 

Service ML—‘‘Service typical of 
gasoline and other spark ignition 
engines operating under light and 
favorable service conditions, the en- 
gines having no special lubrication 
requirements and having no design 
characteristics sensitive to deposit 
formation.” 

Explanation: The least severe ser- 
vice conditions. Includes moderate 
speed driving with no severe low or 
high temperature engine operation. 
It also includes operation of engines 
which are not sensitive to sludge or 
deposit formation or to adverse fuel 
qualities. 

Service MM—“Service typical of 
gasoline and other spark ignition en- 
gines operating under moderate to 
severe service conditions, but present- 
ing problems of deposit or bearing 
corrosion control when crankcase oil 
temperatures are high.” 

Explanation: More severe than Ser- 
vice ML; but more moderate than 
Service MS. Engines which are not 
particularly sensitive to deposit for- 
mation when operated at high speeds 
and under heavy loads are included 
in this classification (particularly 
when operated with fuels which are 
not adverse in quality). It does not 
include extensive operation under 
severe low temperature engine opera- 
tion (excessive start and stop driv- 
ing or prolonged idling described 
under Service MS). 

Service MS—‘Service typical of 
gasoline or other spark ignition en- 
gines operating under unfavorable or 
severe types of service conditions. 
Where there are special lubrication 
requirements for deposit o: bearing 
corrosion control, due to operating 
conditions or to fuel or to engine 
design characteristics.” 

Explanation: Normally represents 
the most severe service conditions 
encountered in the operation of gaso- 
line and other spark ignition engines. 
It includes _two different types of 
severe or adverse operating condi- 
tions: 

1. Start and Stop Service—Service 
involving frequent starting and stop- 
ping promotes condensation of water 
in engine cylinders and also dilution 
of the motor oil with unburned fuel. 
It can promote corrosive wear of 
cylinders, pistons and rings, also oil 
ring plugging, varnish deposits and 
low temperature engine sludge. In 
passenger cars and other vehicles, 
the severity increases in cold weath- 
er. The nature of the fuels, design of 
the cooling system and effectiveness 
of crankcase ventilation can increase 
or decrease the severity of service. 

2. High Temperature Severe Ser- 
vice—This type of service promotes 
oxidation of the motor oil and may 
cause high temperature varnish and 
sludge deposits, stuck rings and scuff- 
ing. It may also cause corrosion of 
hard metal bearings. This condition 
is aggravated by driving long dis- 
tances at high speed, particularly in 
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hot weather. Under these conditions, 
the crankcase oil is subjected to 
relatively high temperatures. The na- 
ture of the fuel may have some in- 
fluence on the severity of this con- 
dition, but its influence is relatively 
less under these high engine tempera- 
tures than under start and stop con- 
ditions. Engine design, especially ad- 
equate cooling of the oil as well as 
of pistons, valve guides and seats can 
minimize the effect on the oil. 


For Diesel Engines 


Service DG—‘Service typical of 
diesel engines in any operation where 
there are no exceptionally severe re- 


quirements for wear or deposit con- 
trol due to fuel or to engine design 
characteristics.” 

Explanation: Rated load, continu- 
ous output or intermittent operation 
under normal temperature conditions 
can be considered as normal service 
requirements for Service DG. De- 
pending on individual engine design 
characteristics, most diesel engine 
builders have designed maximum fuel 
sulfur limits for this service classi- 
fication. 

Service DS — “Service typical of 
diesel engines operating under ex- 
tremely severe conditions or having 
design characteristics or using fuel 
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tending to produce abnormal wear or 
deposits.” 

Explanation: The most severe ser- 
vice conditions encountered in diesel 
engine operation. High load opera- 
tion at high temperatures, engine 
design factors or engine installation 
details causing high temperatures 
within the engine constitute severe 
service, as does intermittent opera- 
tion at low temperature, since both 
promote wear and deposit formation. 
Cooling system design and mainten- 
ance practices influence the severity 
in either case. The use of high sulfur 
fuels increases severity with respect 
to both wear and deposits in varying 





Research and Development 


SUPERIOR SETS PACE FOR 
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FRACTIONATING ASPIRATOR 


terial settle in the intermediate cham- 
bers, while light trash is removed in 
the final chamber. You get clean grain 
at once, with only one-third the power 
and one-half the cost of ordinary 
separation. 

Air output is adapted to your collec- 
tor system by means of a variable 
pitch sheave. There are just four simple 
adjustments, with all controls centralized. 

The Superior Fractionating Aspira- 
tor is now available in two models, with 
24” and 48” grain spread. 


Superior Air Centrifuge—DC-38A— 
This new machine for continuous dust 
removal and particle recovery from air 
and gas works on a new, patented 
impelled-centrifuge principle, giving 
non-varying results regardless of tem- 
perature or humidity conditions. 

This compact machine is adaptable 
to plant air flow systems wherever 
industrial processes involve machines 
such as grinders, pulverizers, dryers, 


Superior makes a full line of grain 
cleaning, grading, scalping and aspirat- 
ing equipment designed for every 
industry engaged in the storing, ship- 
ping, milling and processing of grains 
and seeds. Yet, Superior isn’t satisfied. 
Its designers and engineers are con- 
tinually improving present machines 
and developing completely new ma- 
chines like these: 

Superior Fractionating Aspirator—T his 
new machine for multiple separations 
by air has just been introduced. Because 
of its multiple settling chambers and ex- 
cellent control of air, it does the work of 
two ordinary machines. In one operation 
the heavy trash and light usable ma- 





SUPERIOR 


C33 Length Grader - 
is the high-speed cylinder machine you’ve 
been looking for. It has the accuracy that 
means more profitable results with less mis- 
grading. And it maintains this extreme ac- 
curacy throughout long runs. Maintenance 
costs are low because the C33 is simple in 
design, with a minimum of moving parts. 
The enclosed gear drive eliminates dust 
and grease hazards, and provides positive 
control of cylinder speeds. You'll get years 
of trouble-free service with the C33 in 
your mill. Superior also offers the C22 and 
C44 models, all with common gear box 
drive, to give you the separations and exact 
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capacity you want 





DC-38A AIR CENTRIFUGE 


$A280 Scalper Aspirator 
SA280 is designed for use wherever a com- 
bination of rough scalping, precleaning and 
selective aspirating are required. It’s ideal 
for pre-cleaning wheat before storage, turn- 
ing operations and aerating. You want 
capacity when aspirating grain, and with 
the SA280 you can handle up to 5,000 bu. 
wheat and 3,000 bu. oats per hour without 
sacrificing efficiency. The secret is in the 
double air duct design. Two air streams 
each passing through the grain stream 
twice float away every trace of dust, bee- 
swing, hulls and thrash. You get effective, 
high-capacity cleaning from the SA280, 
with the compactness every operator wants. 





DC-9 AIR CENTRIFUGE 


roll stands, purifiers, solvent extrac- 
tors, mixers, open conveyors, blenders, 
and many others. It has already been 
production tested in various industries, 
ranging from food to pharmaceuticals, 
from abrasives to fertilizers. 
Laboratory Model DC-9—A special 
laboratory model of the Air Centri- 
fuge is now available for use by indus- 
trial chemists and research men. It 
duplicates the actions of the larger 
model, yet is small enough to be moved 
to spots where a dust problem is de- 
veloping. Used as a check on the pre- 
cision of your present dust collecting 
equipment, the laboratory model will 
help pin-point those machines which 
may need replacing or adjusting. 

The DC-9 has commercial applica- 
tions, too, where small amounts of air 
are handled. 


‘The Superior 





CC16-A CYLINDER MACHINE 
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degree, depending on engine design, 
maintenance and operating condi- 
tions, especially low temperature. 
This, then is also considered to con- 
stitute severe service. 

If the above considerations are 
kept in mind when selecting lubri- 
cating greases and motor oils, a much 
more intelligent selection can be 
made. Conditions of high tempera- 
ture, excessive water or dirt contam- 
ination and other severe requirements 
for lubricants can be met success- 
fully by choosing suitable lubricants. 
Recommendations of the manufac- 
turer of the equipment should also 
receive careful consideration. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Proper Timing 
and Application 
of Insecticides 


KANSAS CITY—The proper tim- 
ing and application of any insecticide 
has a great deal to do with the final 
results obtained, according to Glenn 
O. Munger, an entomologist on the 
staff of the Industrial Fumigant Co. 

In a recent service letter to the 
company’s customers, Mr. Munger 
said that the timing and application 
of insecticides should be made with 
the same care and use of good judg- 


ment that is essential in all previous 
steps, including the selection of the 
proper insecticide. 

The insect problem being con- 
tended with determines, in large part, 
the type of application to be used, he 
said, adding that since a rather wide 
variation of insects occurs from time 
to time in the food processing indus- 
try and different insects require dif- 
ferent control methods, there are 
several types of application methods 
that may be employed. The correct 
type of application then must be 
geared to fit the particular problem 
if a successful result is to be ob- 





better, more profitable cleaning! 





C33 LENGTH GRADER 





AS260 Aspirator 
can be used with outstanding results wherever selective, 
fine aspirating results are required. In flour mills, for ex- 
ample, the AS260 can be installed ahead of the washers 
or tempering, following scourers and ahead of grinding 
bins as a final cleaning before the first break rolls. Double 
air duct feature gives you the capacity you need, grain 
floods through the AS20600 at top speed. Yet, light mate- 
rials are not swept along. They are removed with no loss 
of valuable grain. This machine is of rugged all-steel con- 


SA280 SCALPER ASPIRATOR 


CC16-A Cylinder Machine — This heavy duty separator 
meets every requirement of your industry. The CC16-A 
cleans and makes a 5-way selective separation . . . with 


AS260 ASPIRATOR 


- This dependable Superior machine 


struction and simple, compact design. There are few mov- 
ing parts to wear or adjust, insuring many years of 
trouble-free service. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Superior has the answer to any cleaning or 


amazingly large volume. Air is forced through these cur- 


tains twice to give you extremely clean-cut aspiration. In- 


coming grain is automatically divided into four thin cur- 
tains which extend over entire length of aspirator. The 
exclusive Superior Leveltroll automatically provides a 
continuous level grain line with no moving parts to adjust 
or wear. You get greater capacity, smoother operation and 
longer machine life with the CC16-A. 


GRAIN 


grading problem you may have. Tell us what 
your requirements are, and we'll furnish 
complete descriptive literature on the exact 
Superior machine to fill your needs. 


SEPARATOR COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY © HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 


Distributors in: Charlotte, North Carolina * New Orleans 
Des Moines * Spokane * Seattle * Oakland, California 
Oklahoma City « Fort William, Ontario * Winnipeg, Man. 
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tained, he added. Continuing, Mr. 
Munger said: 

“Insecticides are applied in a va- 
riety of ways. They are applied as 
straight sprays from hand or power 
sprayers, as aerosols, fogs, mists, 
vapors, dusts, and some insecticides 
are applied with a brush to the sur- 
faces where insects crawl. Each of 
these methods has its advantages and 
also its disadvantages. 

“The ordinary hand or power 
sprayer is used when applying insec- 
ticide for residual control of insects 
The surfaces should be sprayed until 
damp but not sprayed until the in- 
secticide runs off in puddles. The only 
thing that this accomplishes is a 
waste of spray. These sprayers come 
equipped with various nozzles that 
vary from a straight stream to a cone 
shaped or fan shaped spray. The noz- 
zle may be adjusted in most cases to 
where a suitable spray is put out. The 
spray should be such that even cover- 
age is obtained when the nozzie is 
moved back and forth over the sur- 
face being sprayed. 

Residual Sprays 

“This overall type application is 
designed to leave a residual coating 
of insecticide distributed over the 
sprayed surfaces to control insects 
that will pass over the surface fol- 
lowing the spraying operation. In- 
sects that do not ordinarily rest on 
the sprayed surfaces, such as_ the 
walls, will not be controlled by this 
type of spray. Many flying types of 
insects will eventually come to rest 
on sprayed surfaces and be killed, 
but this type of applicatién is not 
designed for flying insect control. Ex- 
amples of this type of application 
would be cockroach control and the 
spraying of box cars and grain b'ns 
for the control of grain infesting in- 
sects. 

“Aerosols, fogs, mists, smokes, and 
vapors are used to control flying in- 
sects in certain areas for short 
periods of time. These devices are 
numerous and range from small 
household aerosol bombs to large 
commercial fog and smoke producing 
machines. This phase of insecticide 
application is a separate and broad 
subject, but it will suffice to say that 
this method of applying insecticides 
is for the control of flying insects. 
The aerosols and similar types of ap- 
plications may be used in locations 
such as warehouses, locker rooms, 
offices, and other areas where flying 
insects are a problem. 

“The areas that are being treated 
should be filled with the mist and 
closed off to confine it to the area. 

“The synergized pyrethrum insec- 
ticides are most commonly used in 
this type of application. They give a 
rapid knock-down of the insects pres- 
ent at the time of spraying. This ap- 
plication, however, only kills the in- 
sects present at the time of applica- 
tion and no residual control should be 
expected. 

“If the method is employed for the 
type of control it was designed for, 
good results may be expected. 


“Application of insecticide by dust- 
ing is an agricultural practice and 
has little value in food plants, except 
perhaps where roach powder is still 
used. Painting the insecticide over 
surfaces could be done where only a 
small surface is to be treated and 
spraying would either be undesirable 
or impractical. 

“Timing of the application is im- 
portant. This phase is of even greater 
importance in the agricultural fie!d, 
but nevertheless it plays its part in 
food industry insect control. Condi- 
tions throughout the plant should be 
carefully watched and the sprays ap- 
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plied when they will be the most ef- 
fective. 

“Spraying should take place before 
the infestation reaches large propor- 
tions. Spraying grain bins, for ex- 
ample, after grain has been stored 
and then removed is of little value. 
The damage has been done by the in- 
sects that were present in the bin 
prior to storage. These locations 
should be sprayed just before the in- 
sects become active so as to control 
them before they have a chance to 
multiply and spread. 

“The probable infestation should be 
anticipated and the proper control 
measures begun before the insects 
get the upper hand. Spraying in mid 
season will kill a lot of insects, but 
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by this time they have spread and 
multiplied and control is made more 
difficult. 

“Time your spraying program so 
that you catch the insects ‘off guard’ 
so to speak, and keep a regular pro- 
gram in operation to prevent them 
from gaining headway and causing 
greater trouble and damage later in 
the season.” 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PREPRESS SOLVENT MILLS 
USUALLY MOST EFFICIENT 


WASHINGTON — Of four major 
types of cottonseed oil mills, the pre- 
press solvent type will usually return 
the largest profit per ton of seed 








crushed, the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture reports on the basis of a 
research study. This type of mill 
operates by first pressing much of the 
oil from the cottonseed and then ex- 
tracting the rest with a chemical 
solvent. 

“Adoption of solvent extraction 
processes by some cottonseed mills 
led to a need for more information 
about the relative merits of the 
four principal types of mills—the hy- 
draulic, screw press, direct solvent, 
and prepress solvent types,” USDA 
said. 

“The relative profitableness of the 
different processes was computed on 
the basis of the net return to the 
mills from the products of a ton of 
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Have you investigated 
Pfizer Bi-Cap Corn Meal 
Enrichment Concentrate? 
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Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Vitamins 


BI-CAP 


The uniform, small particle size of Pfizer Bi-Cap Enrich- 
ment Concentrates insures even dispersion throughout the 
flour. Since they are free-flowing and of uniform bulk 
they feed accurately with either displacement or roller 
types of automatic feeding equipment. 

You're safe with Bi-Cap. Added at recommended levels, 
it results in enrichment with adequate excess over the 


There’s a concentrate to meet your specific needs. 
Bi-Cap is available in three types for flour enrichment 
including single and double strengths with two different 
types of iron. Made with Thiamine Mononitrate for im- 
proved Vitamin B, stability. 

Specify Bi-Cap, the original, easy-to-use flour enrich- 
ment concentrate! Supplied in 25-lb. polyethylene-lined 
fiber drums and stocked in conveniently located ware- 
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seed. To make the figures comparable, 
the net return was calculated on the 
assumption that each mill was newly 
built and equipped. The return was 
calculated for mills of several differ- 
ent sizes for each of the four types 
in widely different mill areas. 

“Although the prepress solvent mill 
generally was found to be the most 
profitable, the researchers say this 
does not mean that such a mill is best 
under all circumstances, nor that all 
operators should convert to that type. 
The condition of the present plant, 
the volume of seed available locally, 
and other factors should be considered 
before a change is decided upon.” 

The summary report, available now, 
is entitled “Cottonseed Oil Mills: 
Their Comparative Efficiencies and 
Effects on Prices and Producers’ Re- 
turns.” It may be obtained from the 
Office of Information Services, PMA, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SILK STANDARDIZATION 

A proposal for the standardization 
of bolting cloth was presented at the 
25th annual convention of the Cereal 
Chemistry Research Association at 
Detmold, Germany. This year’s con- 
vention was limited to milling sub- 
jects and a sieve technique standard- 
ization committee has recommended 
that in place of the present four 
groups of silk gauze, grit gauze, 
prime, double X and triple X cloth 
should be replaced with one group. 
The committee recommended that 
the specification of gauze should cor- 
respond to the width of the meshes 
in microns. 


Cut Labor 
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One man loads the Hytrol. No heavy 
lifting, just tip the bag against the 
belt. Another man at the top places 
the bags. According to a Wyoming 
user, these two men with a Hytrol 
stack more bags than four to six 
men did manually. 


If you use your Hytrol 10 hours a 
week you save a minimum of two 
men's work or 20 man-hours. Twenty 
man-hours a week saved will total 
$1,040.00 in just one year. 


This sturdy Hytrol is built to last a 
lifetime. Cuts labor cost of stacking, 
loading, unloading. Koll where you 
need it, moves bags or boxes in 
either direction, saves $1,040.00 or 
more a year used 10 hours a week. 


For all facts and prices write: 
Your complete source of finest 
testing and handling equipment. 





EQui 


722 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Increasing Trend 
Toward Automatic 
Plants Reported 


LOS ANGELES—Developments in 
recent months indicate an increasing 
trend toward “automation” in the 
handling and weighing of bulk mate- 
rials in the feed as well as other in- 
dustries, according to I. H. Richard- 
son, president of Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N. J. Mr. Richardson 
spoke recently at the semi-annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Management in feed milling, chemi- 
cal, food processing and several other 
industries is beginning to accept a 
highly advanced degree of remote au- 
tomatic weighing and materials han- 
dling without doubting its practi- 
cality, Mr. Richardson said. 

He cited the complexities of modern 
production of formula-mixed prod- 
ucts, and he went on to say that 
“automation” is solving the problem 
of high accuracy at higher output. He 
said there are many automatic plants 
turning out hundreds of tons of 
formula-mixed products each day. 

Mr. Richardson outlined the opera- 
tions of a number of plants in various 
industries where new methods of 
handling bulk materials have recently 
been adopted. Feed plants were 
among those mentioned. 

One of the first plants to install 
automatic bulk handling and weigh- 
ing equipment was the D. A. Stickell 
& Sons feed mill in Hagerstown, Md., 
Mr. Richardson said. Here, he con- 
tinued, 14 ingredients are delivered in 
prescribed quantities at timed inter- 
vals to alternate batch mixers. An in- 
dividual automatic scale weighs out 
each ingredient in batches ranging 
from 50 to 150 lb., according to a 
setting on a panel board. Each scale 
weighs out the same weight, and de- 
livers from 1 to 12 such weighings. 
The unit weighing becomes a com- 
mon denominator, and formulas are 
arranged accordingly. 

All scales at this installation are 
interlocked; loaded scales will dis- 
charge only when they are in correct 
balance. Colored lights show the 
progress of the batch from beginning 
to end. An electric stop counter re- 
cords the number of completed 
batches and automatically shuts down 
the system after the required ton- 
nage is reached. 

This system still requires the panel 
operator to select certain scales and 
establish the number of weighings of 
each for a given formula, and there is 
always the possibility of human error, 
Mr. Richardson said. This possibility, 
he added, increases as the formula- 
tion becomes more complex, so the 
next step will involve the use of 
punched cards or templates, one for 
each formula, whereby all selection 
becomes automatic. 

“Automation” at the new feed mill 
of the Elkhart County Cooperative 
at Goshen, Ind., is very advanced, Mr. 
Richardson said. He called the in- 
stallation virtually a one-man plant 
which turns out 20 tons of feed an 
hour with only one man directing the 
operation. 

Eight major ingredients go into 
the mix, Mr. Richardson said, and 
formulas are constantly changed as 
bulk trucks pull up to the loading 
station. 

Only one scale, he continued, is 
used in the entire proportioning opera- 
tion. The ingredients are fed from 
storage hoppers to this batching scale 
by individual screw conveyors. The 
scale automatically shuts off the flow 
of each material into its weigh hop- 
per when the pre-set weight is 
reached. The completed batch is dis- 





charged alternately into two mixers 
according to pre-established, adjust- 
able schedules. 

Working at a panel board, the plant 
operator sets his control dials accord- 
ing to the formula of the feed. He 
then presses a button and the feed- 
ing, weighing, mixing and batching 
are carried out automatically. 

Signal lights on the panel follow 
the course of all operations. Inter- 
locks and automatic protective de- 
vices are so situated that if anything 
should go wrong, the cycle is imme- 
diately shut down. The operator may 
start up the cycle at any point, run 
each step separately or any phase of 
the operation automatically. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Every motor in the mill is repre- 
sented on the panel board. If an over- 
load occurs, the system shuts down, 
and a light shows up the source of 
trouble and its location. 


————— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V-BELT CARE 

The high efficiency and various 
functional advantages of V belts are 
so well known that they need little 
comment. But V belt drives are un- 
doubtedly subjected to more abuse 
than flat-belt drives in many instal- 
lations. Proper selection of V_ belts 
is highly important, but proper in- 
Stallation and care of those belts is 
even more important. 
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NEW FEED MILL 
PITTSVILLE, MD.—The Armour- 
Ches-Peake poultry processing plant 
has announced plans to build a feed 
mill here. The plant, which will cost 
about $120,000, will be completed in 
January. 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Standard the world over for cut- 
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The LONG 


In the milling business, how far can 
you plan ahead without basing your 
thinking and preparation on what 
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VIEW! 


New techniques, new buying habits 
and merchandising methods call for 
a re-examination of manufacturing 
efficiency and economy. 


SWISS SILK is the one bolting 
medium that will give longer, more 
efficient hours of capacity sifting un- 
der every operating condition. Years 
of milling experience have proved 
this and we look forward to many 
more years of uninterrupted service 
to the millers of America. 
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Cereal Chemists 





page la) 

there are reasons for not following 
suggestions re than likely your 
ideas_ will accepted gratefully. 
The milling superintendent will ap- 
preciate and suggestions 
if you work sely and harmonious- 
ly with hin 

Don't gt management with con- 
structive criticism on operative prob- 
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lems. Go to the miller and then have 
him take the ideas pertaining to his 
department to management. Let him 
have all the credit because he will 
repay this many times over with 
valuable suggestions for you or per- 
haps he will tell management that 
you have suggested it but, in either 
event, you will find that you will 
be benefited. 


Superintendent Can Help You 


When the milling superintendent 
knows that you are for him and 
working with him, he will come up 
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with many ideas that will be use- 
ful for your department. I know of 
one mill that has three very high 
work-morale devices in their labora- 
tory that were conceived, designed 
and made by the milling superintend- 
ent. Do you think that this would 
have been possible had the super- 
intendent not had the cooperation 
and good will of the chemist? Please 
remember that the miller probably 
has forgotten more about gadgets 
and mechanics than you will ever 
know and that you need his whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

Did you ever critically examine 
your company’s advertising ? In many 
instances the text of your company’s 
advertisement are prepared by some- 
one in your organization and it is 
my candid opinion, after having read 
some of the advertisements, that the 
man who prepared them probably was 
a better sales manager or mill min- 
ager than he was an advertising 
copy writer. 

I realize that you men are trained 
as chemists and not advertising 
specialists but that does not stop you 
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from having some good usable ideas 
about advertising. If you do not 
have any ideas in this direction, then 
talk it over with one of your friends 
in the advertising field. It is your job 
to cooperate with every department 
in your organization even though 
you will need to search pretty hard 
to find the advertising department 
in some mills. It is true, nevertheless, 
that all mills spend money on ad- 
vertising in newspapers, magazines 
and by the use of direct mail. In- 
stead of wasting that 30 minutes 
while you wait for the proteins to 
distill, use it constructively by look- 
ing over the company’s expenditures 
in the advertising field. The adver- 
tising department will appreciate any 
suggestions or help that you can offer 
and, I am sure, will cooperate with 
you in return. Perhaps you will come 
up with an idea that can be used to 
advantage. 


Help Your Elevator Operator 


The’ elevator 
your organization 
that 


superintendent in 
is another man 
can use your assistance. How 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in “‘Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the momen 
driven and keyed. “Write for circular “DW" 
and instruction sheets free 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 











SERVICE” 


¥ CHECK YOUR 


Leather Belting Needs— 
then order Graton & Knight 
Research Leather Belting — 


“The WILLIAMS WAY" 








The “WILLIAMS WAY 








MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 
Ready To Ship Same Day 


C) Belt Dressing and Cement 
[] Lacers and Hooks 
O) Tyler Wire Cloth 


1320 MAIN ST. 





C) Bindo Edging for Silk and Wire Sifter Cloths 
O) Nylon and Canton Flannel Sifter Stockings 
OC) Graton & Knight Research Leather Belting 
O) Bodmer and Schindler Swiss Silks 
0) Solid Woven Cotton Belting 
0 Moister Testers 
() Larvacide (chloropicrin) and ISCO sprays, fumigants 
() Conveying and Transmission Equipment 
() Sifter Brush Belting and Rivets 
C1) Sieve Plush and Sieve Lining 
(] Elevator Buckets and Bolts 
(1) Roll and Purifier Brushes 
C1) Reel, Bran Duster Brushes 
O Made-up Cloth Cleaners 
() Rubber Belting 
O) Universal Grain Dryers 


H. R. Williams Mill Supply Co. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
Phone Victor 3232 





Also, HART-CARTER 
GRAIN CLEANING 
EQUIPMENT 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 








900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HeErreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missour! 
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many times have you watched his 
methods of loading, unloading, bin- 
ning and making up mill mixes? The 
elevator man has lived in that forest 
of spoutings and elevators for so long 
that he can’t often see the trees. Go 
out into the elevator and visit with 
him, find out what he is doing, what 
he is thinking. You may be able to 
suggest many ideas on mixing and 
sampling that will help him and help 
your company. Be sure that he gets 
the credit for any ideas that you 
may have. You should soon find that, 
by building his prestige with the 
company, the elevator superintend- 
ent will, in turn, go all out to help 
you get your mill mixes just the way 
you want them. 

Your attendance at meetings of in- 
terest concerning the milling indus- 
try is another cooperative way to 
help your company. You will find 
it possible to pick up ideas that may 
be useful to your company by such 
attendance and you _ should train 
yourself to analyze each idea for its 
possible application in your firm’s 
plant. You should be fully aware 
that, by discussing your problems 
with other chemists, you will get 
many valuable ideas in the exchange. 
Unless these ideas are written up in 
report form, however, to manage- 
ment or to the operative miller they 
are of little value, so learn to “put 
it in writing.” 

By meeting your company’s bakery 
customers at bakers’ meetings you 
will get ideas about flour perform- 
ance that will help your company and 
I want to repeat at this point that 
a writien report to your sales or pro- 
duction department heads (depend- 
ing upon the content of your report) 
is the only way that these valuable 
ideas obtained at meetings can be 
followed through and made useful 
for your company. 


Take Part in Industry Meetings 

You should, by all means, be will- 
ing to accept assignments on any 
program that your district or sec- 
tion association requests. You will 
find that your participation in these 
programs promotes your company’s 
prestige and your customers’ con- 
fidence in the company. Your reputa- 
tion in your chosen field will also be 
reflected in increased or decreased 
confidence in your company. Be sure 


it is not the latter. Any time you 
represent your company at a meet- 
ing, make a special effort to make 


friends and get along with everyone, 
for more information will become 
available to you and to your firm 
through these friendships. Further- 
more, always bear in mind that all 
meetings are on a give-and-take basis 
and that you must be willing to co- 
operate to the fullest in both giving 
and taking. 

So far in this discussion, we have 
emphasized ways and means by 
which you can help your company 
make more money and we also em- 
phasized the necessity for your co- 
operation with other departments in 
the company. Now, let’s try to see 
how a chemist can do some creative 
thinking—thinking that will produce 
coin in the company’s cash register. 

Develop Your Ability to Think 

Put all of your routine thinking 
in a crucible and deposit it in the 
ash muffle; you will find that the 
heat of creative thought will pro- 
duce some valuable gems. Your edu- 
cational training should give you the 
power to think beyond the average. 
Don’t get so engrossed in beakers 
and bottles and test tubes that you 
forget your psychology, economics, 
physics, and other subjects that you 
took at school. Just because chem- 














istry is your profession, you should 
not make chemistry a chambered 
shell into which you can retreat, but 
rather your chemistry should afford 
you with an avenue leading to a full 
expansion of all your educational 
capabilities. 


Creative Thinking Pays Off 


I recently returned from Puerto 
Rico where I encountered an exam- 
ple of creative thinking which had 
brought a man from the classifica- 
tion of ordinary to the classification 
of unique. He was the owner and 
operator of San Juan’s most popu- 
lar restaurant, catering exclusively 
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to natives of San Juan. He had been 
a restaurant operator for 23 years 
in the same location. For 17 of these 
years he had made a very ordinary 
living, serving average food in the 
native style at moderate prices. 

In 1947 his local baker had a 
labor strike and was unable to de- 
liver bread. He was desperate be- 
cause the natives eat a lot of bread 
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morning for the lunch trade and 
again in the afternoon for the dinner 
trade. 

During the few days she was help- 
ing out her husband, she baked the 
same Vienna type hearth loaf that 
had been furnished by the baker. 
After four days the strike was over 
and his bakery bread deliveries re- 
sumed. For almost a week follow- 


with all of their meals. He had a 
cook who could not make bread, so 
he asked his wife if she would come 
down and bake bread a few days 


ing, customers would mention that 
his bread was not as fresh as usual. 
He immediately called the bakery 
to find out why his bread was not 


until the strike was over. Their ovens as fresh as usual and found that 
were of a limited capacity so it was they had not changed the baking 
necessary for her to bake in the schedule after the strike. Although 
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DOWFUME EB-15 CONTROLS 
INSECTS IN DEAD STOCK 


DOW mill machinery and spot fumigant 
cleans out insect harbors 


One so-called “dead” spot may be alive with insects 
breeding in small accumulations of stock. Re-infesta- 


tion of your whole milling system may start here! 





Fumigating a bran duster with Dowfume EB-15. 
Note: Operator has gas mask readily available. 


through any other convenient opening. Where pos- 
sible, the liquid should be applied directly on dead 
stock. When properly applied, this reliable fumigant 


can remain effective for a month or more. 


Fumigation with Dowfume® EB-15 is the answer to 


this problem. It offers an efficient means of eliminating 
insects in their breeding places, such as in dead stock 
in milling machinery and flour handling equipment 


capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 


lengths of time. 


Dowfume EB-15 is simply poured into a hand-hole or 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 


For general space, vault, box car and tarpaulin fumi- 
gations—Dow Methyl Bromide works speedily but 
thoroughly—controls pests in all stages of develop- 


ment 





aerates rapidly. Your local fumigator has the 
facts. Ask him about Dowfume EB-15 and Dow Methyl 
Bromide. We will furnish his name on request. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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For Safety, 


For Effectiveness 
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ELEVATOR DRY 


.». Like General fal 
Mills did in D 4 
Wichita, Kans. } 














CHECK CONCRETE DECAY 
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proofing Company checks water penetration at its source. 
That’s why leading elevator and processing plant owners, like 
General Mills, specify Western for: 
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this puzzled him, he still did not at- 
tach too much significance to it and 
things rolled along in a normal fash- 
ion for the next few months. 

He found, however, that he kept 
thinking about the customers observ- 
ing the difference in the freshness 
of his bread during the time his 
wife was helping out. After think- 
ing this over for some time, he 
decided to try out for a month hiring 
a baker and having him bake the 
bread each morning and afternoon. 
He had to sacrifice his own income 
to try out the effect of this idea on 
his customers. 

During the past six years he has 
become the most successful restau- 
rant operator in San Juan and he 
attributes it to his warm Vienna 
bread served at each meal. I ate 
there and I agree that his analysis 
was right because I ate so much of 
the bread and butter that I was 
full by the time the main course 
was served. Happenstance, you say, 
but he had an idea he was willing 
to back with cash and it paid off. 
How many ideas have you had that 
you were willing to stake your in- 
come on and present to your com- 
pany ? 

What new ideas could there be in 
a flour mill? Well, for example, could 
the mill make a third or fourth rate 
flour out of cheap wheat and sell it 
at a cheap price. Of course, the flour 
would not work alone in most shops, 
but what bakers use only one flour 
anyway? This flour would have to 
be the most uniformly poor flour on 
the market because the baker un- 
derstands and appreciates uniformity. 

I have heard chemists say, “I seem 
to be in a rut—I haven't had a raise 
the last three years.” My answer 
to that is not how many analytical 
tests have you made but how much 
money have you made your company 
by your personal efforts over and 
above your routine job which you 
are being paid for. Creative thinking 
will increase your worth and take 
you out of the rut in which you 
may think you are doomed to lie. 

How many chemists or millers 
ever make an effort to get acquaint- 
ed with the mill customers? You 
probably say that management or 
the sales department has never sug- 
gested that you get to know the 
customers. My answer to that is 
that, with management’s approval, I 
am sure you could help a great deal 
in creating good will with the cus- 
tomer either by telephone or per- 
sonal contact and my criticism is 
that I doubt whether many of you 
have made any attempt in this di- 
rection to climb out of .the routine In 
which you find yourself. 

New Uses for Cereal Products 

Have you considered special uses 
for mill by-products? I happen to 
know one mill that is making a mix- 
ture of millfeed, cottonseed cake, 
urea, and vitamin A, which is pel- 
leted and sold for range cubes. They 
are getting a much better price for 
their millfeeds this way than they 
could in bulk trade channels. I am 
suggesting that you take another 
look at every by-product in the mill- 
ing business; then sit down and think 
it over and look it over again. New 
uses of old products is big  busi- 
ness today. 

Have you ever tried to sell the 
sales department on selling the bak- 
er on flour and crumb color instead 
of ash? The chances are you and 
the miller say that you can give them 
whatever ash they specify by short- 
ening the patent. Yes, you can short- 
en the patent to the point where 
the company cannot sell the flour 
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at a profit. Try sometime to sit down 
and explain to management and the 
sales department how mineral fer- 
tilizers affect the ash of the endo- 
sperm without any effect on flour or 
bread crumb color. 

How many of you have experi- 
mented with any formulas or new 
bakery products using your labora- 
tory baking techniques? Your bak- 
ery customers appreciate new ideas 
and a formula service will help your 
sales department. As an example, 
why do bakers use soft wheat flour 
for pie crust? Because the soft wheat 
millers have sold them on the idea 
that over mixing will not toughen 
the crust, but have the hard wheat 


millers asked the baker why he wants 
to over mix a pie crust dough? No, 
they seem to accept the soft wheat 
millers’ propaganda without ques- 
tion when the truth is that better 
pie crust can be made with low pro- 
tein hard winter wheat flour than 
with any other flour if proper pro- 
cedures are followed. Keep in mind 
that any factual data you can give 
your mill customers will be ap- 
preciated. 

In summarizing, the chemist needs 
to remember first, last and always, 
to make money for the company, 
and he can do this by making spe- 
cial efforts to get along with fellow 
workers and understand every phase 


Let Your Own Control Chemists 
Prove These Enrichment Advantages 
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Available now in 25-Ib. steel pails 
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Merck Vitamin Mixtures for Flour Enrichment 


First to Contain Thiamine Mononitrate 


1 
(0) 


Enrichment gives flour a potent sales plus at the 
point of purchase. To enrich flour, many quality 
control people in the milling industry prefer 
Merck Vitamin Mixtures for these reasons: 

1. Merck Vitamin Mixtures are uniformly light 


2. All enrichment ingredients are so finely divided 
and thoroughly mixed that uniform distribution 
can be attained in every pound of flour. 

3. Merck Vitamin Mixtures flow readily and feed 
easily in the usual mechanical feeders. 
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of the milling business and by ap- 
proaching all problems with original 
thinking and determination. Be glad 
to do something extra—something 
not in your routine duties. Remem- 
ber, you want to get out of the 
humdrum routine, so attack new 
problems willingly and work at them 
from all angles. Then when you've 
decided something can't be done, 
start all over again and often you 
will find there is a way. You can 


only get out of the rut by standing 
back and looking carefully at your- 
self and your company, then pile that 
rut so full of new ideas and hard 
work that the rut becomes a moun- 
tain and you will be on top. 
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PATENT PENDING 


SAVES CAPITAL COSTS 


it reduces building costs 
for a given plant by 3Q/ 
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_ the most up-to-date CONVEYING SYSTEM 


See how ‘Pneu-Flow’ compares with a 
conventional pneumatic system— how it 
saves the space of a whole mill floor. 
You can even install rollermills in the 
basement. 


Spouting is carried up through the roller- 
mills reducing height of lift. Notice, 
too, how the cyclones are 
mounted immediately above 
the plansifter feed-boards —, 
another saving in vertical lift 
and space requirements. 


2623 


Entirely choke-proof, the simplest 
lay-out yet; free from power-wast- 
ing auxiliary mechanism, power 
saved compared with conventional 
systems. Write for information. 
THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LID. 
ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 





OF ROCHDALE 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 





—They Start Fires 


Exposed Germ 
Cause of Foam 
in Wash Water 


Two British scientists have deter- 
mined that exposed germ in wheat is 
a factor in foam production in wheat 
washers. The two scientists, C. R. 
Jones and G. J. Baker, staff members 
of the Rersearch Association of Brit- 
ish flour millers at St. Albens, Eng- 
land, observed that many commercial 
wheats arriving at London contain 
large percentages of grains whose 
germs are more or less exposed to 
partial or total removal of the bran 
coats over the germ. Their report ap- 
peared in Cereal Chemistry, official 
publication of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

“A particular practical conse- 
quence, which first drew our atten- 
tion to this feature of wheat, is that 
of increasing foam production in 
commercial wheat washing with 
the type of washer in which the 
wheat is conveyed through a trough 
of water, into a whizzer whose base 
runs below water level. Foaming of 
the water returning to the tank from 
the whizzer is controlled by water 
sprays. If these are not fully effici- 
ent, the ease of control varies great- 
ly from one wheat to another,” the 
authors stated. 

The men found that samples of 
troublesome wheat could be readily 
distinguished from those of other 
wheat by a simple foaming test in 
which not less than 5 grams of wheat 
was shaken in a Stoffard tube with 
twice its weight of water for 20 
seconds and the behavior of the foam 
then observed. Measurements of the 
depth of foam produced in: milli- 
meters were made on the side of a 
tube of 2% centimeters diameter 
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after shaking either 5 or 10 grams 
of wheat according to the quantity 
available. 

The men found that two successive 
scourings of the wheat caused a 
marked decrease in the percentage 
of unexposed germ but fully exposed 
germ on the wheat kernels appeared 
only after several scourings. 

With regard to the cause of the 
foaming action of the water, the 
authors stated: 

“Evidently, during the few seconds’ 
contact with water, a foam-produc- 
ing substance is dissolved out of the 
germ in sufficient concentration to 
produce foam when the solution is 
shaken, This substance may be a lipid 
material or possibly a soluble pro- 
tein, whose rapid solution is prevent- 
ed, or hindered, when the bran cover- 
ing the germ is intact. It was noticed 
that water was almost colorless after 
shaking for 20 seconds with grains 
whose germs were unexposed, but 
distinctly yellow with wheat contain- 
ing an appreciable amount of exposed 
germ.” 

It was stated that the findings may 
be explained by supposing that, either 
in scouring or in the commercial 
handling of dry wheat, the wheat 
germ becomes loosened mechanical- 
ly so that soluble matter is more 
readily extracted from it by the 
water in the short period of shaking 
employed. It is well known that with 
some wheats, especially if dry, scour- 
ing may cause a proportion of the 
germs to become detached complete- 
ly from their grains.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
FIRE HITS FEED MILL 
LIBERTY, MO.—The mill of the 
Desert Gold Feed Co. near Liberty 
burned recently. 
Leon Miller, owner of the company, 
estimated the loss at $275,000. 
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For efficient dust control, let us design your exhaust 
system incorporating the all-aluminum Simon Suction 
Filter Dust Collector! 


AVOID CHOKES “But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 

‘ A truly modern dust collector .. . it assures high air to 

. . » Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so sath sattan,. tein tes dat e...ven fh dew 
ing and minimum maintenance. Each filter sleeve 
group is automatically cleaned, maintaining UNI- 


FORM AIR FLOW at all times. 
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If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COx extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt MuTuat Fire Prevention BurEAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Simon Suction Type Filter Costs No More Than A 
Pressure Type Unit. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


The trademark ‘‘ENTO.- 
LETER"’ is your guarantee 
of complete satisfaction. 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc. 
P.O. BOX 904—NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 





ENTOLETER DIVISION is the United States agent 
ess ‘ « for Henry Simon Lid., Stockport, England 
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The cleanest flour comes from the cleanest mills 


For double 
protection 
against insects 
and rodents... 








1. Use AERO LIQUID HCN, Fumigant, for plant-wide pest control 


LIQUID HCN gives you plant-wide pest control in a matter of hours, when properly 
applied by an Industrial Fumigation Engineer. Destroys hidden insects, insect eggs and 
rodents effectively, economically. No injurious effect on grain and flour stocks . . . leaves 
no taste or odor after proper aeration . . . does not affect the baking qualities of flour. No 


residue problems... no dust or dirt... convenient. Consult your local Fumigation Engineer. 


New improved ACRYLON Fumigant controls Mediterranean flour moth, confused flour 
beetle, bran bugs and similar insect pests in milling machinery. Use new ACRYLON for 
spot fumigation between general fumigations to hold down reinfestation. Apply directly to 
machines. Economical, easy to apply, effective in small dosages. Used properly at 3- or 
4-week periods, new ACRYLON is the ideal way to keep infestation at a safe level. See 


your mill supply distributor. *Trade-mark 











Other Cyanamid Products for Effective Pest Control | ] 





2. se new, improved ACRYLON Fumigant, for spot fumigation 








CYANOGAS® G-FUMIGANT .. . kills insects, insect eggs 
in stored grain. 
CyanoGas® A-DusT... destroys rodents outdoors. 


Write for free, fully descriptive literature. 


1 T HEMI 
BRANCH OFFICES: 3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, lll. * Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. a ae ae 


AMERICAN Canamid COMPANY 


Brewster, Fla. e P.O. Box 808, Winchester, Va. bd 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 30-U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Room 409, Capital Club Building, 16 West Martin Street, Raleigh, N.C. 
Burwell Building, Knoxville, Tenn. « 1440 Broadway, Oakland 12, Calif. 
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THE PERFECT PAIR... 
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THE CARTER SCALPERATOR is used to 
rough scalp and aspirate grain as it is 
unloaded for storage, and to aerate and - 
turn stored grain. The Scalperator is a THE CARTER MILLERATOR is used for re- 





high-capacity machine; the largest size fined screening and aspirating at head of 
is capable of handling up to 6,000 bush- the mill cleaning streams. It removes 
els per hour. secondary roughage, sand, and fine seeds 


. and is effective as a final cleaning 
operation to remove insect and rodent 
contamination. 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. ¢ Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





